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THERE has never been issued on a long playing record a better or 
more representative collection of New Orleans style jazz. If you 
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already have these recordings from the days of the 78, you 
will appreciate them all the more presented on one 


disc and with the improved reproduction of L.P. 

If you don’t already possess them, then here is your 
chance to be initiated, The year 1940 was quite a 
momentous one in jazz history. It was then that some- 
body had the bright idea of ensuring for posterity modern 
recordings of many of the jazz immortals. The results of 
these sessions are universally acclaimed as classics of the 
New Orleans style. Some of the musicians are no longer with 
#s . ~ wus, but their genius lives on in these wonderful recordings. 


And if you think that we are exaggerating, 

just consider the names involved: 

Trumpet—LOUIS ARMSTRONG, RED ALLEN, NATTY DOMINIQUE 
Trombone—CLAUDE JONES, BENNY MORTON, PRESTON JACKSON 
Clarinet—SIDNEY BECHET, EDMOND HALL, JOHNNY DODDS, JIMMY NOONE 
Soprano Saxophone— SIDNEY BECHET 

Piano—LUIS RUSSELL, LIL ARMSTRONG, RICHARD M. JONES 
Guitar—BERNARD ADDISON, LONNIE JOHNSON 

Bass—WELLMAN BRAUD, POPS FOSTER, JOHN LINDSAY 

Drum—2ZUTTY SINGLETON, BABY DODDS, TUBBY HALL 


Formed into various small groups, these great musicians produced the following historical sides: 


LOUIS ARMSTRONG AND HIS ORCHESTRA ZUTTY SINGLETON AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
; King Porter stomp; Shim-me-sha-wabble Recorded 28th May, 1940 
2.19 blues; Perdido Street blues: 
Coal cart blues; Downin Honky Tonk Town JOHNNY DODDS AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
Recorded 27th May, 1940 Red onion blues; Gravier Street blues Recorded 5th June, 1940 


HENRY ‘RED’ ALLEN JIMMY NOONE AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
AND HIS ORCHESTRA Keystone blues; New Orleans hopscop blues Recorded 5th June, 1940 
Canal Street blues: NOW ALL AVAILABLE ON ONE BRUNSWICK 12-inch L.P.: 
Down in Jungle Town 

RECOROS Recorded 28th May, 1940 LAT 8146 


? 





BRUNSWICK LIMITED, branch of THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LIMITED, 1-3 BRIXTON:+;ROAD, LONDON, S.W.9 
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- EDITORIAL ~ 


“Soyeix- 


As far as this country, at any rate, is 
concerned, the passing year has been an 
extremely interesting one for the jazz 
minded. 

The record industry, which around a 
year ago awoke to the fact that there 
was a buying public for jazz, literally 
swamped us with jazz recordings. Old, 
new, bad, good, indifferent, they revolved 
at varying speeds, came in various sizes, 
and were for the most part attractively 
packaged. 

Record shops took on the appearance 
of art galleries. Gaily coloured record 
covers adorned the walls, and it became 
obvious that the brush and pallet boys 
had enjoyed a bumper year. Some of 
the ‘art’ was neither complimentary to 
the music nor to the musician perform- 
ing it but the colours were gay and in 
some cases even helped sell inferior 
products. 

But amongst all this ‘commercial’ jazz, 
it was good to note that the gramophone 
companies still found it in their hearts to 
keep faith with the genuine jazz 
collector. That courageous catalogue, 
the London ‘Origins of Jazz’ series, 
celebrated its second birthday, and has 
now released some sixty 10-inch LPs, 
almost all of them being rare collectors’ 
items with conseauent small sales appeal. 
The Decca Record Company are to be 
congratulated for issuing these truly 
important early recordings which 
amount to such a valuable documen- 
tation of the history of jazz. 

The other big firm, E &M.I. Ltd were 
also generous in their dealings with the 
jazz historian. They put cut a number 
of rarities, the sales ot which it is hoped 
will repay their foresight and kindness. 

Apart from records, the big event, 
musically speaking, of 1956 was the visit 
to Britain of Louis Armstrong and _ his 
cohorts. For many of you it must have 
been your first chance to hear the golden 
horn of jazz in person. We wish the 
circumstances and/or acoustics had been 


- Note : 


better, for it was a pity the All Stars 
could not have been presented in a hall 
better suited to a small jazz band. But, 
and here’s a point, where is such a place 
to be found? 

To bring such a band to Britain costs 
money—much money. The promoters 
don’t promote for any love ot jazz; the 
agents merely look upon ‘Satchmo’ as 
touis Armstrong; halls and fares have 
to be paid; the band expect a weekly 
something; and even old Satchmo him- 
self expects a little butter on his bread. 

It is all very well to categorically state 
you won't go and hear Louis until some- 
one promotes him in a decent hall, but 
economically as things are at present it 
just isn’t possible. 

Things for the Armstrong visit could 
certainly have been much better, but all 
we know is, that seeing him, meeting 
him, talking to him and above ail listen- 
ing to his music put great joy into the 
editorial heart. 

Our other visitors during the year 
were Stan Kenton, a groun led by 
Sidney Bechet, and Lionel Hampton. The 
first-named we founda pleasant gentle- 
man whose music reminded us that we 
really must get along to see the Changing 
of the Guard someday. Bechet by-and- 
large proved a disappointment, but his 
concert in the Albert Hall provided 
Humphrey Lyttelton with the chance to 
put over the best jazz programme of his 
career. 

Lionel Hampton fronted a band whose 
playing, whilst hardly the epitome of 
refinement did, by virtue of a kicking 
rhythm section, swing prodigiously. It 
was a pity that the popular press sharp- 
ened its pen on the rolling rock for it 
quite needlessly gave the band a bad 
name. The Hampton band played, as 
they have for years past, a lot of blues- 
swinging blues as no band this side of 
the Atlantic can play them. At the mid- 
night concert held at the Festival Hall, 
the band proved that they can play 
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the jazz. It was a splendid idea to pro- 
vide a concert especially for jazz lovers 
and the band responded to some extent 
. the invitation to show what they could 
oO. 

But, we are happy to state, not all the 
good music played during the year was 
provided by the Americans in our midst. 
A strange kind of metamorphosis hap- 
pened in traditional circles, and several 
of our better jazzmen struck out on a 
quite new line. We may be wrong but 
we trace this fresh approach to two 
things, the visit of Louis Armstrong’s 
All Stars, and the recordings made by a 
group led by trumpeter Buck Clayton. 

The music of both these groups 
undoubtedly had a great effect on such 

worthies as Humphrey Lyttelton, Bruce 
Turner, Sandy Brown, Al Fairweather 
and others. Many of the old jazz 
standards were given honourable burial, 
new techniaues were explored, and quite 
a few fresh jazz compositions came to 
light. The result was some pretty breezy 
music, much of which luckily became 
available on record. In this same con- 
text let us not forget the so called 
‘mainstream’ music as recorded by the 
various groups led by Kenny Baker, 
Bruce Turner, Jimmy Skidmore etc. 
Much of this entirely non-commercial 
music was recorded mainly for the love 
of it, for musicians of Baker’s calibre are 
busy, professional men, for whom a mid- 
night recording session is 'a chore not to 
be undertaken unless one really wants to 
make music. Some of the results, we 
insist are as good as anything recorded in 
like circumstances in America today. 

The traditional side of the picture nad 
a very happy year, with bands such as 


‘Chris Barver’s gaining so much popu- 


larity that they became real top-money 
spinners. It was not so very long ago 
that this type of Dixieland band (call 
them what you will) were glad to get 
bookings, but this past year saw an 
occasion when one of Britain’s large pro- 
moters bewailed the fact that his next 
jazz show was going to be a failure 
financially because he couldn’t find a 


good traditional band to top his bill. w—- 


We don’t know the reason why our 
traditionalists suddenly became box 
office, or why, for that matter, the so- 
called skiffle groups had such success, but 
the fact remains that, as far as money 
making is concerned, it was Britain’s 
clump of erstwhile semi-pro jazz boys 
who brought home the boodle. Good 
luck to em.! 

THE EDITOR. 














DILL JONES TRIO 
Dill Jones (piano); 

Phil Seamen (drums); Major Holley (bass) 
PIANO MOODS—Vol. V 


Viper’s Drag; Blues For An Ancient Virginal; 


Moonglow; ‘Deed | Do. 


NJE 1024 





CLEO LAINE 


and the Dave Lee Quintet 


THE APRIL AGE 





I'll Remember April; April Age; April In Paris; 
| Dedicate April. 


NJE 1026 












ANNIE ROSS 


and the Tony Crombie 4-tet 


ANNIE BY CANDLELIGHT 

Gipsy In My Soul; | Love Paris; | Didn’t Know About You; 

Lady’s In Love With You; ‘Tain’t What You Do; Don't Let The 
Sun Catch You Crying; Between The Devil And The Deep Blue Sea; 
Don’t Worry ‘bout Me. 





TERRY LIGHTFOOT’S 
JAZZMEN 


When You're Smiling; Minor Chant; Texas Moaner. 


NJE 1027 
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It was 1928. A Chicago radio station was doing a remote broadcast from a South Side nightclub cclled the Grand Terrace. 
The announcer, Ted Pearson, looked at the lean, grinning man sitting down at the piano, heard him ripple through a few delicatz 


chords, and called out to the audience: 


“Here he is now —“Fatha’ Hines’. 


It was just a spur-of.the-moment nickname snatched out of the air. But from that night on, Earl Hines, a talented man front 
Duquesne, Pa., was Fatha to musicians, entertainers and that vast public which is appreciative of the peculiarly American art form 


known as jazz music. 


Earl Hines has been one of those pianists who've most influenced the trend of modern American music. He ranks right up there 
with the great jazzmen, like his good friends, Fats Waller, James P. Johnson, and Jelly Roll Morton. Only Hines is left. 
Now S51, but still lean, smiling and eloquent, both with his piano and his words, Fatha Hines now makes San Francisco his 


home. 


He plays at the Club Hangover with a Dixieland combination, and appears on a weekly radio show on KCBS. 


From the time he started playing in the Leider House, an 


upstairs nightclub in Pittsburgh, Pa., at the age of 14, through the 


Al Capone Chicago days, the Asian and European tours with Louis Armstrong and his own bands, to the present, Fatha Hines 
has established himself as a living legend of jazz. 
His early records are collectors’ items. His recent releases are lessons in musicianship for voung pianists. 
While he told his story a tape recorder was taking down his words. Here, from his own mouth is a touching, humorous, gentle. 
recounting of how a legend comes to life as told to George Murphy of The San Francisco News. 





It all started back there in Duquesne 

that’s Greater Pittsburgh now—but 
then it was just a little small town on 
the outskirts. 

I guess I was about 9 years old, and 
I wanted to play the cornet like my 
father. He had a band called the Eureka 
Brass Band, and I iust loved that cornet. 

But blowing it hurt me behind the ears, 
and mother—she was an organist-—used 
to watch me imitating her playing the 
organ, and thought I wanted to play. 

But my legs were too short to touch 
the pedals on the organ, so they got me 
a piano. I had a teacher, Emma Dee 
Young, and she gave me all the exercises 
to do, and after a while, she said, “I 
can’t teach this boy any more”, so we 
got a more learned teacher from Pitts- 
burgh. 

Liked Baseball 

Now I liked to lay baseball, but my 
teacher didn’t want me to, on account 
of my hands. But when I'd have my les- 
son, I'd learn it right away that after- 
noon, and when he came back the next 
week, I'd have it all ready for him. And 
besides, I had all the rest of the week 
to play baseball. 

Then I figured, why not get farther 
ahead? And so Id learn five or six les- 
sons ahead, and that teacher was amazed 
whenever he'd come to teach me a les- 
son, and I'd already had it learned. 

Well, my elder relatives used to take 
me around to help them court the girls. 
1 mean, I'd play the piano while they'd 
do their courting. 

So one day they took me to this rest- 
aurant, and there was a night club up- 
stairs, and I could hear the people tap- 
ning their feet and all that happy music, 
and I said, that’s the way I want to 
play. : 

Before, I'd been plaving classical 
music. but that haxpy music was what I 
wanted. 


PIANO MAN 


by 
EARL FATHA’ HINES 


So the next summer, a man who'd 
heard me plav around town offered me a 
iob at the club. It was the Leider House, 
in Pittsburgh. 

Now, there were two piano players 
around at that time, Johnny Waters, who 
had a tremendous right hand, and Jim 
Phelman, who was great with his left 
hand. 

Well, I was making $15 a week—I 
was about 14 then, I guess—and I found 
out what these two boys liked. Johnny 
Waters liked strong beverages and Camel 
cigarettes, and Jim Phelman liked beer 
and chewing tobacco. 

So every afternoon I'd have one or the 
other up to the club and buy them what 
they liked. and they'd show me their 
tricks, one with the right, one with the 
left hand. 

And then I got so I could put them 
together, and then I put in my own idea, 
trumpet-style. 


Getting Bigger 

You see, the bands were getting bigger, 
and I figured, “These boys are going to 
drown me out if I play. single-action 
right hand”, so I started playing the 
notes in Octaves, and like a trumpet 
player would phrase them. 

Well, when I was about 16, I got 
offered a job in Chicago at a place called 
the Elite No. 2, where all the musicians 
and show folks used to come after hours 
to listen to the music. 

And they were all saying they were 
amazed at the niano I was playing. 

To me, I was just playing to enjoy 
myself. I hadn’t the slightest idea I had 
anything to offer. 

I went on the Pantages circuit for one 
season, and then I came back to Chicago 
to the old Sunset Club. 

I saw Louis Armstrong then, and he 
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was trying to decide whether to go with 
King Oliver's band, and I said, “What 
do you want to go foolin’ around with 
those old guys for? Come on over with 
us”, and he did. 

Well, Louis and | got along fine. He 
played the kind of trumpet I would have 
liked to play. And like I'd play some- 
thing on the piano, and he'd steal it for 
the next chorus, then say “Thank you”, 
and then he'd do something on the trum- 
pet. and I'd steal it back and say “Thank 
you”. 

Well. after about two years, that club 
closed, and Louis and a drummer named 
Zutty Singleton and I, we'd walk the 
streets, ‘and we wouldn't take a job un- 
less all three of us could work. 

I tell you, we went hungry lots of 
times because of that. 

But one time I was out of town or 
something, and when I came back Louis 
and Zutty had taken jobs, and so I 
didn’t know what to do. 


Asked to do Solos 


I went down to the Avex Club, and 
Jimmy Noone was playing there. Some 
of the people there had heard me play. 
so they asked me to do a few solos, and 
what do you know, I played myself 
into a job. 

The money was really flourishing in 
those days. They'd give you $20 to play 
a number, and lots of times $50. When 
they gave me $50, I'd play eight or 
nine choruses, give ‘em their memay’s 
worth. 

One night, I remember a felhow: gaye 
me a request for Rhapsody in Bie, ama 
I played it, and then we had intermmiggiom, 

I went to the men’s room, amd there 
was this other fellow there. 

He said. “You play Rhapsody in Bite 
prettv well”. 

And I said, “Well, we don’t usually 








play that kind of. thing, but a fellow re- 
quested it”. 


Made Eight Sides 

And he said, “Well, you play it very 
well”, and then he went out. 

And the fellow in the men’s room 
said. “Do you know who that was?” 

And I said, “Makes no difference to 
me. I just played the number and he 
liked it”. 

Then the fellow said, “That’s the man 
who wrote that piece. That's George 
Gershwin”. 

Well, I could have died right there. 

Anyway, I went to New York for a 
little while and made eight sides for 
QRS—they were the people who made 
piano rolls. And then Lucius Venable 
he called himself Lucky Méillinder 
wanted somebody to open a new club, 
and he called me. 

It was the Grand Terrace, down at 
Oakwood and South Parkway on the 
South Side in Chicago, and I went there 
and I stayed 12 years. 

That was 1928, and the money was 
big in Chicago. 

Now, Al Capone owned a quarter of 
the Grand Terrace, and his aggregation 
was there just about every night. 

And I was in his company many times, 
and let me tell you, he never wanted to 
hurt the little man. 


Lot of Gunplay 


He used to say, “It’s the rich guys who 
have all the money.  Let’s spread it 
around a little”. 

I think the only time a little man ever 
got hurt was when they had to get some- 
body and the little man was in the way. 
You know, they had like a law, that if 
you had to get somebody you got him, 
or he'd get you. 

In the 12 years I was at the Grand 
Terrace there was gun-play just about 


every night, but there was never a shot 
fired. 

Those fellows used to like to try to 
outspend each other. Like one time a 
man came in, and said, “Here’s $2000. I 
don't want anybody else in the club all 
night”’. 

And we put on the whole show for 
him, and then we all sat down and had 
a fine time. 

Wonderful Performers 

I think it was in Chicago that I gained 
what little povularity I have. Because 
radio was just starting out then, and they 
didn’t have too many records, or night 
baseball, or things like that for the night 
time, so they started putting bands on. 

We started out with our band on the 
small stations, and later we got up to the 
networks, NBC, Columbia and America. 

You know, when I was at the Grand 
Terrace, | was lucky to have some won- 
derful performers working for me. A lot 
of them got their starts with me, like 
Herb Jeffries, Billy Eckstine, Sarah 
Vaughan, Charley Parker, Dizzy Gilles- 
pie, and lots of other fine entertainers. 

Then I made a lot of tours, after the 
Grand Terrace. I went with Louis and 
his All-Stars, and we went to Europe 
and to Asia, and then all around this 
country. 

You know that thing that hanpened to 
Nat Cole down in Alabama? Well, our 
bands toured the South lots of times, but 
nothing like that ever happened to us. 

I think it was because of the people 
down there who haven't had enough 
education. 

It’s the little fellow who doesn’t know 
any better that thinks violence is going 
to solve everything. It isn’t going to solve 
anything. It’s a very bad thing, not only 
for the South, but for our country too, 
that things like that have to hapnen. 

But let’s talk about San Francisco. 


This is really the finest music town I’ve 
ever been in. 


They Let You Know 


Now, lots of fellows think, “Well, 
we'll just pick up a little combo and go 
in and play anything. They won't know 
the difference”. 

In San Francisco, they're wrong. 

The people know what they want here, 
and if you don’t give them first class 
performance, theyll let you know—by 
not coming back. 

I think right now you could say San 
Francisco is more music conscious than 
New York. 

I mean you can find places all over 
town where you can hear good music. 

Now, up at the Hangover Club, we 
play Dixieland, and a lot of people ask 
me if I like that better than swing, or 
other kinds. 

I tell them, “Music is music with me. 
When it’s got a melody you can listen 
to, and a beat you can tap your foot 
to, then it’s fine. 

Like this boy Brubeck. Now I don't 
play that far out, because I still have a 
wonderful middle-age following. But I’ve 
played a little of it, just to let the 
young people know that I can do it. 

You see, my heart lies in melody and 
rhythm. 

Music has been my life, and it’s been 
a good life. 

And, I hope I have some left to play 
that piano for a long time. 

It’s been a long time since the Leider 
House, but I’ve enioyed the trip. Even 
the hungry days with Louis and Zutty. 

People have been very nice to me, to 
listen to the music I play, and I want 
to keep playing for them a lot more. 

It’s funny. I wonder what would have 
happened if my ears hadn’t hurt when 
I nlayed that cornet back in Duquesne. 











Armstrong—Hot Five 


Armstrong—Hot Seven 
Oliver—King Joe 








Armstrong—Sunset Cafe 


HAPPY CHRISTMAS! | 


DON’T FORGET THAT RECORDS MAKE THE 


IDEAL GIFT 


WE STOCK NEW JAZZ DISCS — ALL LABELS, ALL SPEEDS. 
ALSO A LARGE SELECTION OF SECOND-HAND JAZZ Lp’s/Ep’s. 


IMPORTANT 


DELETED FROM THE CATALOGUES 


Jazzin’ with Armstrong 


33S 1007 Billie Holiday 33S 1034 

33CX 1029 George Wettling’s Jazz Band 33S 1019 

338-1058 Ellington—Jazz Cocktail 33S 1044 | 

338 104] Ellington— Masterpieces 33CX 1022 

33S 1065 Herman—Sequence in Jazz 33S 1068 | 
Goodman—Session for Sextet 33S 1048 


WE HAVE THEM IN STOCK 
WRITE — PHONE — CALL 


THE RECORD SHOP 


100 CHARING CROSS RD., W.C.2. (TEM. 8619) 


Closed Thursdays 1.00 p.m. 
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Some people described the Lionel 
Hampton Orchestra as a “Three Ring 
Circus”, others, more charitable in their 
remarks, merely referred to it as a, good 
variety act. There’s a certain amount of 
truth in both suggestions, for although 
the words Hampton and jazz are synony- 
mous, some of the antics of the band 
that were part and parcel of each show 
were far removed from jazz. 


The “circus” tag arises from the pro-’ 


cession of musicians around the hall 
that has become the tradesmark of 
Hampton concerts, it was Hamp’s drum- 
stick-juggling feature which accounted 
for the “variety” label. But beneath the 
showmanship, away from the honks and 
squeals, processions and drum battles, 
there was a band that is primarily con- 
cerned with playing rough, swinging big 
band jazz. 

The band that toured this country 
recently had many virtues, the most im- 
portant being that it swung like mad 
all the time! And you didn’t have to 
look very far to realise that it can 
and did—play some fiery, forceful, unin- 
hibited jazz. 


FREEWHEELING BAND 

The band’s opening concert at Lon- 
don’s Empress Hall laid definite emphasis 
on gallery-pleasing exhibitionism and 
showmanship, but his later concerts were 
happily free from much of this, and the 
music improved accordingly. As a result, 
we were able to see and hear a powerful, 
freewheeling band swinging happily 
through a collection of standards and 
originals. Some of the “commercials” 
were of course retained, but not enough 
to really annoy. 

The band as a whole produced a big, 
fat sound, the six-piece reed section 
laying down a firm foundation for the 
soloists to build upon. Though forceful 
as a team, the brass were ragged, and 
there were numerous minor faults, such 
as the occasional “cracked” or “fluffed” 
note. But whatever they lacked in tech- 
nique, they made up for in drive and 
enthusiasm. 

The rhythm section were particularly 
striking. Drummer Wilbert Hogan and 
Richard Evans, on electric bass, genera- 
ted a rock-steady beat, and guitarist 
Billy Maskel and pianist Oscar Dennard 
rounded off the rhythm quartet. Mackel 

12 years a Hampton sideman-—for- 
merly led his own quartet for club dates 
in his home town, Baltimore. With 
Hamp, he plays excellent solo as well 


TRe 


as rhythm guitar, and is predominently 
featured on each show. Although not 
extensively featured on the tour, Den- 
nard proved in his occasional solo spots 
that he is a pianist of no mean capabi- 
lities. A native of St. Petersburg, 
Florida, he led his own big band at 
Florida A and M College during his 
schooldays. Before joining Hampton, he 
led his own group around the West 
Coast and mid - West night spots. 
Favourite pianist? “I have none,” says 
Oscar, “I just like playing jazz piano!” 


BOBBY PLATER 


















Outstanding soloist in the trumpet sec- 
tion was Dick Williams, who was fea- 
tured alongside his trumpet-playing 
namesake Eddie Williams. Dick has 
been with Hamp only two months; he 
comes fgom Texas. His four-year period 
of service in the American forces con- 
cluded last June, and before joining 
Hampton, he was “gigging” around San 
Francisco. He vroduces a brittle, open- 
toned sound from his trumpet, phrasing 
well and not straining too hard for over- 
high “exhibition” notes. 

The most expressive soloist in the 
band, as far as I personally am _ con- 
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LIONEL 
HAMPTON 
ORCHESTRA 


KEITH GOODWIN 


cerned, was trombonist Slide Hampton. 
whose tone and style is very much akin 
to that of ex-Kentonite Frank Rossolino. 
Slide is another newcomer to the Hamp- 
ton ranks, and had been with him only 
a month prior to the British tour. A 
student of the McArthur Conservatory 
of Music, Indiana, he got his first real 
break with the Bud Johnson Band. He 
played three months with the Conte 
Condoli outfit in South Bend, Indiana, 
and played occasional dates with small 
groups in various clubs. Slide raves about 
the Kenton Orchestra, and of altoist 
Lennie Niehaus says: “Man, I dig that 
guy even more than the ‘Bird’”. Some 
praise! 

Remember a jazz standard called 
“Jersey Bounce?” That was written by 
H}:mp’s lead altoist Bobby Plater in 
1939, and it’s still a much-played tune 
today. At that time, Bobby was featured 
with the Tiny Bradshaw Orchestra. He 
joined Hamy in 1945, and comes from 
Newark, New Jersey. 

One of the most hard-working mem- 
bers of the Hampton crew is tenorist, 
Eddie Chamblee, who svends much of 
EDDIE CHAMBLEE 















his time vigorously smacking a tambour- 
ine. Eddie plays auite a lot of jazz with 
the band, but people tend to overlook 
this because he is also responsible for 
most of the honks and squeals. Prior to 
joining the band, two years ago, he 
worked with Sarah Vaughan, Ruth 
Brown, and Billy Eckstine, and fronted 
his own seven-piece unit for nine years. 
LIONEL HAMPTON 

Finally, to the outstanding soloist in 
the band—Lionel Hampton. It would 
take too long to list his achievements 
here, so suffice to say that Hamp is still 
one of the all-time greats in jazz history. 
His vibraphone work is phenomenal. He 
hits hard with his mallets, but never too 
hard: playing only the choicest of notes, 
tastefully linking them together to create 
beauty and excitement, at one and the 
same time. As a drummer. he ts a real 
“swinger”, although much of his work 
in this connection is directed straight at 
the gallery. Unfortunately. he didn't get 
around to playing much niano, but who 
cares, as long as he’s got a set of vibes, 
I'm willing to sit and listen all night! 

Why then. with so much jazz talent, 
did the band clutter up their programmes 
with so many commercial “gimmicks”? 
Why couldn't all his concerts be limited 
to “strictly jazz”? 

Lionel himself vrovided me with the 
answer to this important question. “In 
the States. we have to play all this com- 
mercial stuff at concerts. otherwise the 
kids don’t want to listen, and the band 
don’t sell—but we don't play rock ‘n’ 
roll—just exciting music with a beat”. 
he emphasised. “It’s just a sign of the 
times, of the age we live in. The kids 
want excitement, and we give it to them, 
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“Ella and Louis” 


ELLA FITZGERALD AND LOUIS ARMSTRONG 


AS with OSCAR PETERSON, HERB ELLIS, RAY BROWN, BUDDY RICH 
Can’t we be friends; Isn’t this a lovely day; 
Moonlight in Vermont; They can’t take that away from me; 
Under a blanket of blue; Tenderly; A Foggy day; 

Stars fell on Alabama; Cheek to cheek; The Nearness of you; 

April in Paris cipi09s 
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and there’s no harm in it at all. You 
see, to make money, we have to play 
what the kids want—or at least some of 
what they want—and anyhow, we still 
get around to playing quite a Ict of 
jazz”, he concluded. 

And how do the musicians feel about 
nlaying “commercial”? “I just like play- 
ing any kind of music that swings, but I 
don't think we plav rock ‘n’ roll”, said 
Robby Plater. Slide Hamoion puts it 
this way, “I don’t mind playing the com- 
mercial things because I know we have 
to, but rock ‘n’ roll--well. man, we just 
don't play that way!” 


ROCK AND ROLL 

On the subject of r and =r. Dick 
Williams had this to say. “Because our 
music has a strong beat, the kids think 
it's rock ‘n’ roll, but it isn’t. man! That’s 
just a tag someone has pinned on the 
band”. Eddie Chamblee summed up the 
question of “commercials” in this way. 
“It all works in a circle, man, like this. 
First we play a concert with a lot of 
commercial stuff in it to draw the crowd. 
The kids come to sez it. and they like 
the exhibitionistic stuff, and they go 
iway saying “So that’s jazz”. Then, the 
next time they come, they start listening 
to the real iazz and the pretty things. 
and before very long, they join with the 
people who ignore the commercial stuff 
and jtist listen to the real thing. You 
see, in that way, jazz will gradually find 
a bigger public, It’s the same with rock 
‘n’ roll. I don’t let it bother mz because 
I think it’s just a passing craze. But I 
reckon that at least some of the kids 
who like r and r now will graually tire 
of it, and start looking around for some- 
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Outstanding vocal artistry 
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with Anita O'Day and Roy Eldridge 
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thing better. Then maybe they'll find 
jazz—-and that’s good”. 

So there you have it, but, you know. 
when you get down to thinking about 
it; it doesn’t really matter so long as 
Hamp has a set of vibes, the drummer 
swings and .. . well, what more do 
you want? 
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A BRAND NEW CELLAR 


This column has recently become 
aware of the re-emergence of Rik Gunnel 
as a power in the modern jazz world. 
We've even been down to some of his 
clubs to look them over. We've met his 
new buddy—-Tony Harris, and we've 
noticed that Rik is looking more pros- 
perous, more relaxed and generally like 
one happy cat. Business, in fact, is 
good. Having watched Rik rearing in 
and out of the jazz world over the years. 
we figure that he'll over extend himself 
soon—probably by taking over the 
Empress Hall as a seven nights a week 
jazz dive—but, for the time being, he is 
bringing a welcome new breath into 
London. 

Just recently, he and Tony Harris have 
broken new ground by opening a club 
which features jazz as an entertainment. 
but is basically a social club. There is a 
bar and a restaurant and a postage stamp 
size dance floor for those who want to. 
It can be found underneath a solicitor’s 
office labelled Offenbach at the North 
end of Wardour Street, and it answers 
to the rather uninspired name of ‘The 
Star’. 

The opening night was a gala occasion, 
and drinks were free to a_ specially 
invited szlection of guests. We hadnt 
been Specifically invited, but Rik, Tony 
Harris and Bix Curtis seemed pleased 
enough to see us, and in no time at all 
we were holding a tiny glass of a curious 
alcoholic mixture in our hands. The 
next hour passed quickly as we eibowed 
old friends and casual acquaintances 
aside chasing waiters through — the 
crowded club trying to replenish the first 
lantalising glass. We figure that we 
drank maybe a quarter of a pint and 
then settled for buying a beer at the bar. 

On our way round, we noticed most 
of the names in the jazz world, and also 
lots of interesting people, such as five 
contestants from the Miss World Beauty 
Contest. Shani Wallis was there to open 
the club officially and John Gregson 
dropped in later on for purely sccial 
reasons. The lighting was very dim in 
the music section of the premises and we 
stumbled blindly around, tripping over 
the very contemporary coffee tables and 
now and again treading on people who 
seemed to have fallen down and been 
trodden into the carpet. Leading off 
from this somewhat crowded area was 
a flight of stairs at the top of which sat 
the restaurant. We asked the man in 
the white coat for a menu but he ex- 
plained that he hadn't got that figured 
yet. There was a lot of food displayed 
and he proposed to feel his way on the 
price aspect, depending on the client. 


We beat him down magnificently on the 
potato salad. 

There was some music on the opening 
night. In fact there was a lot of music. 
Alan Clare and Kenny Napper, who play 
regularly at the club were relieved by a 
host of musicians, and the resident singer 
Cliff Lawrence gave out with some 
passable Mel Torme imitations. 

We finally left the club at some time 
after the cleck had passed two in the 
morning. We remember some wonder- 
ful viano from Alan Clare; an inviting 
smile from Miss Germany; a plan to take 
over the British skiffle movement pro- 
rounded in a moment of confiderce by 
Ken Sykora and startling waves of 
claustrophobia brought on by the low 
ceiling. Otherwise, it was one cof the 
most confused evenings we've spent for 
some time. Maybe Rik knew a thing or 
two with those small glasses. 


JOURNALISTICALLY SPEAKING 

The news of Harry Parry's death was 
given sy prominence in the national 
press, and some of the most startling 
statements were made about him. The 
following exracts are from the Evening 
Standard version of his life: 

“He (Parry) was 44, and the World's 
No. 3 clarmetist”......... “Parry...could 
play every instrument except the piano” 
“He was the first bandleader to get the 
public to enjoy ‘pure’ jazz, and at one 
time made more jazz records than any- 
one else” 

The following letter, which appeared 
in the 13th October issue of the Melody 
Maker. struck a blow at musical 
journalism which may take some getting 
over: 

“On the front page 6/10/56, you have 
it that I left Freddy Randall to freelance. 

Let's be honest for once. I was 
dismissed and am looking for a ioh. 

1 would be pleased if you print a re- 
traction. 

Orm Stewart. Chelsea, S.W.6. 

The above pieces doubtless prove 
something about the men who write for 
newspapers (all kinds)—probably that the 
law of libel is less often invoked by a 
musician freelancing around the Pearly 
Gates. 


WHO’S FOR RIGTING 

After our experience of Louis Arm- 
strong at the Empress Hall, we had a 
fair idea of what to expect when we 
entered the gloomy portals to see Lionel 
Hampton’s debut. We were wrong of 
course. For Hamp they had erected a 
large stage and blocked off a section 
behind it with curtains. The result was 
to bring a modicum of warmth that the 
revolving boxing ring never aspired to. 
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We went to the second show, and 
although the first house had been vir- 
tually full, there were gaps around the 
vnver edges of the arena for this diot. 
The crowd was expectant, but there was 
no suggestion of the explosive atmosp- 
here that had resulted in the first show 
being stopped half an hour early. That 
is, until the band started. With the first 
notes, and the appearance of the exuber- 
ant Hamp, the pattern of what was to 
follow became obvious. 


SOFTLY, SOFTLY, 
GENTLE HAMPTON 


The band opened with a solid riff 
number, and then went on to another. 
Hampton started to get worked up a 
little and toyed with his drums. When 
he moved to his vibes it was for a Boogie 
number, and certain sections of the crowd 
started to yell for real action—like 
murder or something. The accent 
seemed to be on vulgarity and a steady 
build up to hysteria. Nevertheless, it 
must be said that this was a rhythm more 
hypnotic and exciting than anything heard 
in Britain for years. Behind the mass 
appeal of the acrobatics and clowning 
was a rocking jazz beat, building up as 
the concert went on. We really noticed 
it when Hamp introduced his Rock ‘n’ 
Roll singer Mamie Watts. She sang 
some of the good old good ones such as 
‘Shake Rattle And Roll’, but it added to 
the rhythm not at all. The band was 
rocking already. 

in the second-half Hampton. sensing 
the wet blanket of authority, launched 
into ‘Fiying Home’. Everybody went 
mad. Robert Chamblee, the lead 
tenor honker, took up a_ stance in 
centre stage and blew the most 
amazing ten minutes solo we've ever 
heard. It was the loudest, longest, most 
thythmic, most rabble rousing piece of 
music to come our way so far. He even 
took off his jacket without stopping. 
While this was going on Hampton led 
the band off the stage and down through 
the audience. So away we went. Couples 
danced in the aisles and mobs swarmed 
down to the bandstand to cheer and 
stamp. Chairs started to go over and 
a riot was on. 

However, to the despair of the vulture 
that perches on our shoulder, Hamn and 
the band suddenly stopped, reassembled 
on the stand and broke into a very staid 
version of “The Queen.” The crowd 
simmered down, and, after a_ little 
scuffling, went quietly out through the 
exits. Rock ‘n’ Roll riots. Phooey! 


BRIAN NICHOLLS 

















DICTIONARY OF JAZZ 


By Hugues Panassie and Madeleine 
Gautier 
Published by Cassell and Co., Ltd., at 


This book is no mere ‘Who’s Who’ of 
jazZ musicians but is truly a ‘Dictionary 
Of Jazz’. The entries cover hundreds of 
jazz musicians and blues singers but deal 
also with the musical instruments used 
in jazz; the theory, technique and musi- 
cal terminology of jazz; musical com- 
positions that have become firmly estab- 
lished in the jazz repertoire; and places 
famous in jazz history. 

In addition to the biographical details 
for each jazz musician and blues singer 
there is, iN most cases, a critical analysis 
of their style and a selection of recom- 
mended records as musical examples. The 
entries. covering the theory, technique 
and musical terminology of jazz are 
authoritatively and lucidly written. The 
entry under ‘Blues’, which covers three 
pages, is an excellent example of a con- 
cise musical analysis and history written 
with admirable clarity. As an example of 
the entries covering musical compositions 
here is a quotation from the heading 
‘Beale Street Blues’. ‘Number composed 
by W. C. Handy in 1916, named after the 
a famous street in Memphis, Tennessee. 
It is made up of three themes; two classic 
i2 bar blues, and a third of 8 bars’. 
This is followed by a selection of the 
best recordings of this blues. 

The translation by Desmond Flower 
is good though there is an occasional 
error which may have happened in the 
course of translation such as the state- 
ment (page 70) about Louis Armstrong 
recording “Dippermouth Blues” with 
Henderson in 1936. Either the year 
should have been given as 1925 or the 
band as Jimmy Dorsey's in 1936—pre- 
sumably it is intended to be the latter. 

The statement on the jacket that the 
book covers ‘all aspects of traditional 
jazz is misleading. Panassie is no New 
Orleans purist and the entries cover not 
only traditional style jazz but all jazz 
from folk blues to the big band jazz of 
Ellington and Basie with the emphasis 
on the Negro musicians. A quick glance 
at this book will reveal that it deals with 
people: as varied as Blind Boy Fuller, 
Mahalia Jackson, Johnny Dodds, Eur- 
real Montgomery, Milton Hinton, Jimmy 
Lunceford and Erroll Garner. What it 
does not deal with are the contemporary 
‘cool’ and ‘progressive’ musicians who 
are, to Panassie and many others, not 
jazz musicians at all. So if you expect 
to find Baker, Chet in this dictionary you 
will be disappointed. 

In view of the close proximity of pub- 
lication of this book and Leonard 
Feather’s ‘Encyclopedia Of Jazz’ it is 
desirable to compare the two works. If 


you are interested only in ‘cool’ and 
‘progressive’ jazz then you had better 
leave ‘Dictionary Of Jazz’ alone and buy 
Leonard Feather’s book. On the other 
hand if your taste in jazz is for anything 
other than the modern school, and if 
you have to choose between the two, 
then I would recommend you to get 
‘Dictionary Of Jazz’ for, although not 
such a lavish publication as “The En- 
cyclopedia Of Jazz, the content is 
superior. 

Nobody need fear that because it is a 
dictionary 4t myakes dull reading—far 
from it. It is both interesting and infor- 
mative and will be an invaluable source 
of reference. This excellent book, which 
contains over 50 illustrations from the 
private photographic collection of Max 
Jones, is virtually essential to every jazz 
collector and should take a place of 
honour on your. shelves alongside 
‘Jazzmen’, ‘Really The Blues’, Mister 
Jelly Roll’, and ‘Hear Me Talkin’ To Ya’. 

ERIC TOWNLEY 


_ AMERICAN JAZZ MUSIC 
by Wilder Hobson 


(Jazz Book Club, Dunhams Lane, 
Letchworth, Hants.) 

There is always something new to 
learn about jazz, its origins and form, 
and-of the men who have made it. In 
Wilder Hobson’s “American Jazz Music”, 
the second publication of the recently 
formed Jazz Book Club, we have a book 
that has always been a respected and in- 
formative treatise on the history and 
development of jazz as a_ whole 
virtually a textbook on jazz. 

The author thoroughly understands 
and appreciates his subject and combines 
two essential authorship qualities in 
that the book is both well written and 
plainly written. It contains a selection 
of some of the most interesting of the 
photographs taken in the jazz field, and 
recorded musical examples are given 
throughout. 

The introduction consists of a dis- 
course on jazz in general, and its first in- 
fluences at the begining of the century 
when ‘nineteenth century traditions had 
left many musical possibilities unex- 
plored’. The author quotes Russolo who 
wrote at that time — “Noise is trium- 
phant and reigns supreme over the sense 
of men.... Beet-hoven and Wagner for 
many years wrung our hearts. But now 
we are satiated with them and derive 
much greater pleasure from ideally com- 
bining the noises of streetcars, internal- 
combustion engines, automobiles and 
busy crowds than from re-hearing, for 
example, the ‘Eroica’ or the ‘Pastoral’. 

In the following chapters of the book 
he discusses the origins of jazz and its 
obvious close connection with Negro 
folk music; the language and definitions 
peculiar to the music, interpreting the 
terms ‘tone colour’ rhythm’, ‘swing’ and 
‘melody and harmony’; and the manner 
in which it has been commercialised and 
often exploited. 

The book then traces the development 
of jazz through the century its early 
beginnings in the south and its conse- 
quent northward movement 

The author goes on to recount how 
the swing phenomenon was evolved, and 
devotes the last chapter to giving some 
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facts and views on jazz musicians and 
the profession in general. 
Lastly there is a short description of 
each of thirty exemplary jazz recordings. 
This is a book that should form the 
basis of your collection. 
MURIEL LANGLEY 


JAZZ ON LP’S 
(Decca Record Co. Ltd. — 4/-) 

The revised edition of this excellent 
booklet contains a complete list, to- 
gether with personnels, of all jazz on 
Wecca, Brunswick, London, Felsted, 
Ducretet-Thomson, Vogue Coral, Tele- 
funken and Durium long playing records. 

[he notes are clear and extremely in- 
formative, the cross index system making 
the finding of any record extremely 
easy. 

A new and useful addition to this 
issue is a system whereby all records also 
available on EP or 78 r.p.m. are clearly 
marked a much needed indication in 
these days of duplication of issues. 

A pity Messrs. Decca have not seen fit 
to give us the name of the compiler 
a book such as this is too good to re- 
main anonymous. 


SINCLAIR TRAILL 


BUILDING YOUR RECORD 
LIBRARY 
by Roy H. Hoopes Jnr. 
(McGraw Hill 29/6) 

Containing some thirty chapters by 
sixteen different authors, this book ade- 
quately covers the building of a record 
library — always supposing you are 
broadminded enough to want a record 
collection containing snippets of nearly 
every musical facet. 

The chapters cover all the well-known 
composers and contain a selection of 
their recorded works, plus material on 
ballet music, French music, and such 
subjects as Broadway Musicals, Folk 
Music, the Moderns and even Jazz. 

It is the last named that will interest 
most of our readers and considering the 
space at his command, the author of 
this chapter, John S. Wilson, has not 
done too badly by his subject. Splitting 
the chapter into “Dixieland and Tradi- 
tional Small Groups’, “Swing and 
Modern Small Groups”, “Big Band Jazz” 
and “Soloists”, he outlines for the unini- 
tiated the jazz to listen to, with examples 
under each heading. I found his omission 
of anything about King Oliver rather 
strange, and can think of more important 
recordings in the same field than those 
by John Kirby and George Shearing, 
but otherwise I find his catholic selections 
satisfactory. 

It is a pity that the publishers did not 
take the trouble to include the English 
catalogue numbers in this chapter. Most 
of Mr. Wilson’s selections are available 
over here, but in every case they are re- 
ferred to by American issue numbers 
only. 

The chapter headed ‘The Care and 
Treatment of LP Records’ by ©. G. 
Burke is something for those to read who 
really value their records. Amusingly 
written, Mr. Burke’s treatise on that ex- 
tremely delicate object, the modern LP, 
had us hurrying to the shops for a pair 
of velvet gloves. 

SINCLAIR TRAILL 
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A new and ambitious company. 
Bally Records, is now releasing a Euro- 
pean Jazz series, recorded in Europe es- 
pecially for American distribution. The 
ambitious man behind this operation is 
Jimmy Hilliard, and it goes without say- 
ing that he should be congratulated for 
his endeavours. It remains to be seen 
however just how this series will go, for 
| believe it will take more than just 
record promotion to put foreign jazz 
across in this country. [ feel however. 
that many readers will be interested to 
know what their musicians have done 
for the Bally label. 


MADE IN’ BRITAIN 

Each LP is conducted and arranged by 
some leading jazzman from the various 
countries, the first being under the 
leadership of Johnny Keating from 
Britain. Side One features Eddie Blair 
and Don Rendell on the track entitled 
“Strictly For Kyx”--good solos and 
bright tempo move this along. Rendell 
is featured exclusively on a ballad “Fair 
Diana” which does justice to both Mr. 
Rendell and Miss Dors, Keating having 
scored some nice trombone backgrounds 
to this number. “Quads Talk” has a 
trombone choir of Don Lusher, George 
Chisholm, Keith Christie. and Maury 
Pratt. This really swings with superb 
solos from everyone. “Impromptu” fea- 
tures Johnny Hawksworth sounding like 
Leroy Vinnegar. and the fifth track is an 
original by Johnny Keating called 
“Ultraviolet”. This catchy melody has 
some nice ensemble interplay between 
Eddie Blair and tenor saxist Bob Efford. 
who also blows a beautifully constructed 
solo—undoubtedly a musician to watch 
in the future. The last number is by a 
large group playing «a number called 
“Gibraltar Rocks”. with plenty of solos 
by all 

Side Two has four compositions by 
Bill LeSage. “Good Life” opens with a 
bouncing, pungent chorus by Ronnie 
Ross and some hard blowing by Rendell. 
The second number has a woodwind 
group playing a delightful melody which 
sounds very Crosby-ish. Fine solos by 
Danny Moss on bass clarinet, Henry 
MacKenzie on clarinet. and LeSage on 
vibes. The third track, an “earthy” stom- 
per, has the sax duo of Don Rendell and 
TFommy Whittle splitting solos, vlus an 
exciting chase chorus. “Lazy” is an ex- 
ceptional track in many respects. It is 
well written, with an excellent arrange- 
ment and fine solos, and is undoubtedly 
the “funkiest” disk ever recorded by a 
British group. Muted trumpet by Blair, 
and excellent solos by Ross, Rendell. 
and Ronnie Chamberlain. “Eddie Blair's 
Picnic” features his best trumpet solo on 
the LP, plus more fine work by Efford: 
a short bass solo by Hawksworth; and 
chase solos between Blair, Efford, and 


drummer Ronnie Verrell. The closing 
number written by Ivor Mairants, “Pic- 
cadilly Jumps” is a flagwaver with Dizzy 
Reece added on bongoes. 

The French Jazz LP is lead by pianist 
Claude Bolling. Two numbers feature a 
piano-less quartet a la Mulligan, playing 
“Show Me A Rose” and “Gee Lee” with 
Pierre Gossez playing the appropriate 
sounding baritone. The first number has 
Fernand Verstaete on trumpet and the 
second, the veteran Christian Bellest. 
Both play very well. 

An augmented group plays “Lorraine 
Blues”, the type of composition that 
Bolling does so well. There are three 
growl trombone solos by Benny Vasseur, 
Claude Gousset, and Bernard Zacharias. 
and Fred Gerard also has his say with a 
muted growl trumpet solo. This is real 
blues that really captures the feeling 
“French Beat”, the other big band track, 
is a rocker with a two trombone chase 
chorus, (sounds like Vasseur and Zach- 
arias), and some powerhouse trumpeting 
by Gerard, a trumpeter who has truly 
captured the swing idiom. A ballad “In 
The Sun’, is all tenor by Guy Lafitte. 
It would be a thrilling experience I feel 
to someday hear this great musician play 
with Ruby Braff. “When We Were 
Young”, written by Bolling, has a trio 
in the Goodman groove with Bolling 
playing “Wilson-styled” piano. Gossez 
plays clarinet and is also featured on 
“Nuances” playing “Hodges-like” alto. 
The last number by the Bolling group 
is “In Extremis”, a Bellest-Bolling colla- 
boration in solo and composition with 
excellent solos by both men. 


NO BOILING 

The remaining three tracks are a mys- 
tery. None have Bolling present, nor do 
any of the arrangements sound like his, 
although the liner notes read as “con- 
ducted and arranged by Claude Bolling” 
These have some inventive pianoisms by 
Martial Solal; good muted solos by 
Roger Guerin; and Fofo Fohrenbach 
playing boppish Sonny Rollins type tenor, 
The rhythm, by Pierre Michelot and 
Christian Garros on drums, ts excellent 
The selections they play are “The Joc- 
key”. “Trinette’, and “The Most”. 

The third in Bally’s foreign series is 
by Hazy Osterwald. whose group has 
long been: a favourite of mine. Leader 
Osterwald plays trumpet and vibes; Curt 
Prina, the pianist. also performs on 
vibes, trombone, and accordian; and 
Dennis Armitage from England doubles 
on tenor and piano. Completing this 
group are bassist Sunny Lang (Lanch- 
bacher); Belgian drummer John Ward 
(formerly with the Bob Shots); and 
the great German clarinettist, the late 
Ernst Hollerhagen. 

I think some words are in order for 
Hollerhagen who passed away last month. 
There were those who branded him as 
just. a Goodman imitator, but he was 
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DOUGLAS HAGUE 


SOME BALLY EUROPEAN 
JAZZ 


much more than that. He had completely 
digested the Goodman style into a great- 
ness that was his own, and although he 
did sound a great deal like Benny, he 
was a tremendous musician in his own 
right. 

The music on this LP is deserving of 
close attention. The first track, an origi- 
nal by Armitage called “?”, is in the 
modern idiom with fine tenor by Armi- 
tage and good trumpet by Hazy. “Lovely 
Thoughts”, by Curt Prina, is a beautiful 
composition, with Hazy on vibes and 
Armitage playing a smooth piano solo 
Hazy on vibes is very original sounding 
and copies no American stylist, whilst 
his trumpet work is direct and simple, yet 
clearly in the “cool” school. He is very 
impressive on “Royal Flush” and blows 
well on “The Trailer’, which also has a 
rousing chorus by Hollerhagen. The 
humorous version of the Swiss folk song 
“Swiss Air” is all Hazy and Ernst, Here 
Ernst even displays breathing control like 
Goodman, and there is some very charac- 
teristic riffing at the end. “Riding Boots”. 
composed by Hazy, has more good trum- 
pet and Dennis Armitage tenor, with 
pulsating drumming by John Ward. A 
slow blues. “Tired Cats” has wonderful 
Armitage tenor and a fleet piano solo 
by Prina. “Marmaduke” (not the Parker 
tune) has excellent solos from all and 
really moves. The last tune on this LP, 
written by Hazy and entitled “Trout in 
Blue’. has an intriguing afro-cuban intro 
leading into solos from Ernst, Prina (on 
piano), and Hazy again on_ vibes 
Throughout this LP the bass work of 
Sunny Lang should not be missed. 

The Swedish Jazz LP under Gosta 
Theselius can be summed up quickly, 
for it is mostly undistinguished. What 
has happened to the playing of Arne 
Domnerus?—his work on alto over the 
past few years has been terrible. In fact, 
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SOME BALLY EUROPEAN JAZZ 
Continued from page 9. 

there has been a general feeling of tired- 
ness on the whole Swedish jazz scene. 
and it shows in this LP; although it has 
a few good moments, such as the Quartet 
sides “Sabbath Blues” and “Strollin’ ~ 
which features Arne on clarinet. 

The last release in this series is 
another strange one entitled “Belgian 
Jazz”. There are three old numbers 
played in the style that made the Fud 
Candrix band so popular many ‘ears 
ago. “Jazz In The Rain”, “High Ten- 
sion” and “Ragtime Is Money” are won- 
derful tunes and if it was the intention 
to re-create these in the style of the 
early thirties, then they succeeded. But 
listening to the last track, “Empty Bottle 
Blues”, one gets the impression that this 
is by a different group. Pianist Ivon 
Debie takes a magnificent solo; Herman 
Sandy plays forceful trumpet; and clari- 
nettist Freddy Lhost is tremendous. The 
rhythm section of bassist Rene Goldstein 
and drummer Joe Aerts are also heard 
to good advantage. I wish some informed 
person from Belgium, or even Mr. David 
Bee who conducted and arranged this 
session, would write to me care of this 
magazine and let me know exactly what 
was the vurpose of this session. 





SEASONAL GREETINGS 

from 
PETE PAYNE 
| Payne’s Music Shop 

| Streatham Jazz Club 





| 213 Bromley Road, London, S.E.6 
HIT 3134. 


AMERICAN JAZZ SCENE 


Continued from page 11. 

Talkin’ To Ya”, that the reason he quit 
playing drums was because by the time 
he got his drums packed up all the girls 
were gone. 

There were some displaced New Or- 
leanians at Polo's party and another 
highlight of this jazz occasion was the 
second-lining of these authentic second- 
liners as the band marched around the 
large living room and dining room. I 
have not seen enough of this unique 
method of expressing oneself in the in- 
dividual strut-dance. I have seen many 
people dance to jazz music but I have 
rarely seen as good an interpretation of 
jazz music as the second liners performed. 
No second-liners perform anything in a 
similar manner vet they are all in time 
and marching. Slowly. of course. The 
strut-dance improvisation is not a whit 
less than amazing. 


SLOW DRAG 

At a benefit sponsored by New Or- 
leanians some of us saw the slow drag 
danced for the first time. The music is 
played exceptionally slow and it is 
usually hot blues played down under 
muted wraps. Uncommon relaxation is 
required to play the music and also to 
dance to it. More than a few bands fall 
apart when confronted with hot blues 
at this slowest of tempos. Again Johnny 
St. Cyr, Polo and Buddy Burns formed 
the core of the band with members of 
the young Pepper Jazz Band filling in. 
I know that I shall never forget any of 
the rare times I have danced the slow 
drag or seen it danced. The way the New 
Orleanians slowly move in this rhythm 


is fascinating to watch. The movement 
is liquid and flowing on top of this 
slowest of jazz beats. It stretches the 
words “easy” and “graceful” into broader 
limits of meaning than those to which 
we are accustomed. It can have a deep 
and trancelike communication between 
partners or it can accompany a conver- 
sation of social chitchat. 

For those people familiar with the 
ballet, the graceful cat step danced with 
extreme slowness to an imagined rhyth- 
mic jazz beat is an approximation. To 
those people not familiar with New Or- 
leans music. the slowest, close, smooth 
and graceful playing of Lester Young 
would be a fairly close approximation. 
Lester was born in New Orleans and per- 
haps his ability to play slower than other 
musicians is traceable to New Orleans 
slow drag music. Perhaps when he was 
playing with King Oliver the band played 
some slow drag numbers for the dancers 
in Chicago. 

Anyone want to tackle the documen- 
tation of the New Orleans influences in 
Lester's music? His brother, Lee Young, 
lives here and maybe I can get something 
on it. I do not know how true it is but 
there is a story that Lester played so 
slowly on one of the Billie Holiday- 
Teddy Wilson recording dates that Benny 
Goodman could not follow him and had 
to fall out. 

I see no reason why the beautiful and 
graceful experiences of New Orleans jazz 
should become a lost art. The world has 
never had enough of grace and beauty 
and it has been unforgivably careless 
with the gifts it has received. And not 
only in the jazz world, 
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HUMPHREY LYTTELTON AND HIS BAND 
‘*HUMPH’S BLUES”: 


Dallas Blues; 


Low down dirty shame blues; 


D.J.C. Blues; 


Gatemouth Blues GEP8584 


“JAZZ WITH LYTTELTON ”™ (No. 3): 
She’s crying for me: 
The Lady in Red: 


Skeleton in the cupboard : 
Pagin’ Mr. Fagin GEP8572 


FOR CHRISTMAS 


THE HUMPHREY LYTTELTON FIVE 
LIGHTLY AND POLITELY ”: 
Squeeze me; Handful of keys; 


Lightly and politely ; 
It’s a thing GEP8580 


PARLOPHONE 


7” 45 R.P.M. EXTENDED PLAY RECORDS 


i Divisi 


Great ¢ 


y Limited, 














BERTA WOOD 





It is well known that humor often 
comes out of the New York Condon 
camp. The letter Dick Wellstood wrote 
to Down Beat (July 25, 1956.) spoofing 
the progressives is typical and too good 
to miss. Quote “Nat Hentoff reviewed my 
Stride Piano album some time ago, and 
I was deeply distressed that he failed to 
notice some of the most obvious formal 
aspects of my compositions “i 

“In my latest LP there are two com- 
positions in which form is of paramount 
importance. One is “Mule Walk”; the 
other, “Closed Mouth Blues”. We shall 
consider ““Mule Walk” first.” 

“This work was originally a trifling art 
song by a primitive, ignorant musician 
of no breeding named James P. Johnson. 
My treatment of this nugatory thema is 
based on the hecciety of the Cavatina of 
Beethoven's Op. 130. I extend the meter 
to 12/8, of course, and add a fifth section 
in which I posit a subtle ricercare on the 
cantilena from bars 225-229 of the first 
movement of Bruckner’s Eighth, presen- 
ted in cancrizans. The reprise of the 
development section attains unity by 
Dunstablistic iso-rhythms, with interval- 
lic transpositions reminiscent of the early 
Schonberg exposited in quintal planes. 
Thus the whole may be regarded as an 
extended rondo form with sections mis- 
sing, Or as an unwritten canon with free 
interludes . . .” 

“The form of the second piece, the 
“Closed Mouth Blues”. is really too ob- 
vious to mention. Far from being a 
simple, naif blues, it is the entire B 
Minor Mass, played upside down, with 
the various sections superimposed upon 
one another by my own multi-taping 
process. I feel that his failure to note 
such an obvious device will in itself indict 
Hentoff before the bar of those of us 
who truly understand the great traditions 
of 1827". 

THAT TELEGRAM 

While on the subject of letters involv- 
ing progressives, how about the telegram 
Stan Kenton sent to Down Beat (Sept. 
5, 1956) after he had read the fourth 
annual jazz critics poll in which Stanley 
Dance, Albert J. McCarthy. Eric Weid- 
mann. Max Jones and Mike Butcher took 
part. “Just saw your fourth jazz critics 
poll. It's obvious that there is a new 
minority group, ‘white jazz musicians’. 
The only thing 1 gained from studying 
the opinio.s of your literary geniuses of 
jazz ts complete and total disgust’. 

Americans have an ideal of good 
sportsmanshiv that includes the ability 
to be a good loser. I do net know from 
what Germanic region Kenton comes to 
us, or how recently. but I feel that some- 
one should avologise for him. It should 
be someone from the progressive camp 











































































as we do not consider that he plays jazz 
or belongs in the jazz world. Progressives 
should also call him down for his be- 
haviour unless they want to bear the 
stigma of his ugly racial insinuations. 

Kenton has confirmed everything | 
have said about him these past years in 
three sentences and he has done a better 
job of proving my points than I could 
have done. I have accused him of emot- 
ional immaturity, of lack of discipline 
among other characteristics that belong 
to an artist and now that he has had an 
ugly tantrum in public what more do | 
need say? Perhaps only that intellectual 
contrivance is not art. 

Since Kenton has introduced race into 
the progressive hassle, I feel that it is 
fair to ask what difference there is be- 
tween Kenton’s “white” superior ap- 
proach to hybrid jazz and the approach 
of the superior white southerners who 
have banned Negroid jazz saying that 
they do not want to bring superior white 
people down to the level of the Negro? 
Perhaps Kenton should move into the 
South to pursue his stated objectives. 
join his partners in disgust and with his 
ability to rise to the top, he might be- 
come musical director for the Ku Klux 
Klan. Disgust works both ways Mr 
Kenton. 


INCIDENTAL INTELLIGENCE 

From Johnny St. Cyr we learn that the 
guitar came first in New Orleans music 
and the banjo came in at a later date. 
The banjo came into popularity during 
a microphoneless era because it could be 
heard better in large dance halls and 
such. Johnny preferred the guitar but 
he was forced to double on banjo in 
order to get jobs. 

From Johnny St. Cyr I was also sur- 
prised to learn that the boopers’ term 
“axe” for a horn was in use in early 
New Orleans. It meant “a bad horn”, 
meaning leaky or worn or inefficient. 
VARIATIONS OF THE DANCE 

One never knows what unique or excit 
ing experience wi! happen next in the 
jazz world. At a Southern California Hot 
Jazz Society get-together in the home of 
Paul “Polo” Barnes on a recent Sunday 
afternoon, evening and early into the 
next morning as is usual a large number 
of musicians were present. This 1s the 
same Paul Barnes who recorded with 
Jelly Roll Morton’s Red Hot Peppers 
and who played with King Oliver. Polo, 
Johnny St. Cvr and New Or'eanians, 
Buddy Burns, bass. and Mike De Lay. 
trumpet, usally ferm the core of the 
band. Out of a hundred people attending 
more than half were musicians eagerly 
waiting for a chance to sit in. Some are 
nrofessionals, some amateurs Johnny 
Lucas, Leonard Bechet, Sidney’s nephew 


1] 


who also plays soprano sax, Chuck Wil- 
son, our exciting new trombonist, George 
Probert and any number of local music- 
ians were present at this function. 

Polo put it together in New Orleans 
style with a barrel of beer, food and 
plenty of room to dance. I have danced 
with musicians before, Jim Robinson be- 
ing memorable. During this wing-ding I 
danced with Howard Davis who had a 
saxophone under his arm, the sax almost 
swiping an ice bucket off a table in a 
whirl, but I still had no inkling of what 
fate had in store for me. I was high as a 
kite on jazz music, fun, friends, food, 
laughter, the dance, but not necessarily 
the stuff that comes out of bottles and 
barrels. I had no idea that the high 
jinks could get higher. 

Later in the evening I was dancing with 
our host, Polo, who had his clarinet 
under his arm. Polo is the gentlest of 
Creoles and dancing with him has the 
airy quality of dancing with a rhythmic 
summer breeze. While we were dancing 
in front of the band Polo said, “Put 
your arms around my waist’,, and I did 
as I was told. Then he took his clarinet 
and played his chorus with the band as 
we danced. Has anyone danced with a 
New Orleans musician while he was 
playing? 

CHASE ME, CHARLIE 

Clarinet players are fortunate in some 
respects. With great relish Picou told the 
story in a radio interview the ether day 
about how after a dance was over it 
was a kind of custom in New Orleans 
for the girls to take the instruments and 
run away with them. He spoke of the 
times he had chased a girl, who had 
romantic intentions, to get his clarinet 
back. (The musicians didn’t have to leave 
their instruments lying carelessly about, 
did they?) But pity the poor piano 
players, bass-men and drummers. Lester 
Young tells the story in “Hear Me 

Concluded on page 10. 


PAUL ‘POLO’ BARNES 
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THE BEST JAZZ RECORD OF THE YEAR 


Last year there seemed to be an 
enormous number of records to con- 
sider, but this time there are even more. 
So to give the poll more authority, there 
are more participants — nineteen in fact. 
Dave Carey, Max Jones, Humphrey 
Lyttelton and Helen Oakley again kindly 
consented to come in, and along with the 
magazine's regular contributors is in- 
cluded the elusive and very busy Bob 
Burns. In addition, to my great pleasure. 
two of the wisest and most experienced 
critics in the country are willing to take 
part: Jeff Aldam and Ernest Borneman. 

The “rules” were the same as last year: 
(1) Ten records to be selected, one in 

each of the _ five categories, 
Traditional, Mainstream, Modern. 
Piano and Vocal, each voter thus 
being able to emphasise that cate- 
gory in which he is most interested; 
(2) One hundred points to be allotted. 
not more than thirty and not less 
than five to any one record, with five 
deducted for each omission where 
less than ten records are selected: 
(3) The year for the purpose of the poll 
covers records reviewed in “Jazz 
Journal” from December 1955 to 
November 1956 inclusive. 

Participants were asked to adhere as 
far as possible to the meanings generally 
understood for the terms applied to the 
different categories. 

The way the points were allotted best 
shows how this worked: 


Traditional 526 
Mainstream 557 
Modern 282 
Vocal 266 
Piano 244 


If last year’s results represented some- 
thing of a triumph for the policies and 
direction of George Avakian, this year’s 
do the same for those of John Ham- 
mond. With a comparatively small 
number of releases, the Vanguard label 
has secured more points than any other. 
The following breakdown shows how 
points were allotted by label. the figure 
parenthesized referring to the number of 
records selected by voter.: 


Vanguard (11) 333 
Philips (9) 293 
Columbia (12) oa AE | 
London (10) 275 
Vogue (11) 220 
Brunswick (5) 136 
Esquire (5) 88 
H.M.V. (5) 77 
Ducretet-T (1) 73 
Vogue-Coral (3) 35 
Capitol (1) 23 
Melodisc (2) 18 
World Record (1) 12 
EmArcy (1) 10 
Mercury (1) 5 


Louis and Duke have a habit of 
winning pools, but it is encouraging to 
see the position occupied by Rushing’s 
righteous blues record. 

In the individual selections which 
follow, these abbreviations are used: 

T — Traditional 
MS — Mainstream 


M — Modern 
P — Piano 
V — Vocal 








THE BEST JAZZ REO; 


JEFF ALDAM 


1 Louis Armstrong 
Philips BBL 7064 T—20 
2 Famous Ward Singers 
London LZ-C14013 V—20 
Rushing 
Vanguard PPT12002 V—15 
4 Mezz Mezzrow 
London TKL93092 T—10 
5 Ma Rainey 
London AL3558 V-—-10 
6 Earl Hines Vogue EPV 1144 MS— 5 
7 Paul Quinichette 
Brunswick LAT.8099 MS— 5 
8 Harlem Piano Roll (Various pianists) 
London AL3553. P— 5 
9 Erroll Garner 
Mercury MPL6501 
10 Modern Jazz Sextet 
Columbia 33CX10048 M a 


Such a volume of records have been 
issued this year that I can’t pretend even 
to have heard all the good things 
though I’ve heard some of the worst I 
ever wish to hear ... So I’ve chosen a 
balanced 10 from those that happen to 
have particularly impressed me; another 
couple of dozen might well have earned 
a place apart from things like the 
Hampton Pasadena (Vogue LAE 12014) 
which, though clearly not one of the 
year’s top ten, contains many joys. 


The Louis is perhaps the best of his 
several LPs. The Quinichette, though 
backed by an unimportant Benny Green, 
on sheer merit ousted worthy sets by 
Hawkins (Vanguard) and Lucky Thomp- 
son (London). The Rushing and Rainey 
sets are important; the Famous Ward 
Singers quite essential. Both my piano 
choices contain a wealth of good music; 
so do the Mezz and the Hines. 

The “modern” choice was the hardest. 
I've suffered hours of dreary cool music 


Jimmy 
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TRADITIONAL RECORD OF THE 


| Louis Armstrong 
Mezz Mezzrow 


YEAR : 


~ 


3 Mezzrow-Bechet 


Philips BBL.7064 
Ducretet-Thompson 
TKL93092 

Vogue LAE12017 70 


173 points 

















MAINSTREAM RECORD OF THE YEAR MODERN RECORD OF THE YEAR 

1 Duke ee — oer peony ne points 1 Modern Jazz Quartet Esquire 20.069 42 points 

2 Vic Dickenson anguar 1206 ,; 9 > . as A 5 a 

3 Lionel Hampton Columbia 33CX10045 46 ___s_,, 2 Duke Ellington London LTZ-N 15029 23 
&-Art Tatum 3 Charlie Parke Columbia SEB.10026 22 
VOCAL RECORD OF THE YEAR PIANO RECORD OF THE YEAR 

1 Jimmy Rushing Vanguard PPT.12002 103 points 1 Art Tatum Columbia 33CX10005 45 

2 Big Bill Broonzy Vogue LAE.12009 48 a . Ae eae ae 4 

3 Soc Williams & Columbia 33CX10026 29 2 Thelonious Monk London Lae U 15019 25 
Count Basie 3 Jess Stacy Brunswick L.A.8737 25 





























: ORD OF THE YEAR.. 


this year. The MJ6 at least have a beat 
and some warmth, and their “Blues for 
Bird” is excellent of its kind. 


GRAHAM BOATFIELD 


1! Kid Ory Vogue LDG184 T—15 
2 Kid Ory Philips BBR8088 T—10 
3. Johnny Dodds 


Vogue-Coral LRA10025 T—-10 
4 Vic Dickenson 
Vanguard PPT12000 MS—15 
Bechet / Spanier 
Melodisc EPM-7-62 
6 Benny Carter 
Columbia SEB10010 M—10 
Modern Jazz Quartet 
Esquire EP106 M— 8 
8 Sir Charles Thompson 
Vanguard PPT12007 P— 6 
9 James Rushing 
Vanguard PPT12002 V-—- 8 
10 Big Bill Broonzy 
Vogue LAE12009 V—10 

The advance of the years, and out 
rising standard of living, make the retreat 
of the 78 headlong; whereas we once 
turned by hand each fragile disc, we now 
find it laborious to lift a finger when an 
EP is ended. Nevertheless, the shorter 
records have their merits, quite apart 
from reasons of economy; one can 
stand a small dose of some performers 
(such a3 Joe Williams in “Roll “em Pete’) 
but a twenty minute extension can be 
tedious in the extreme. The LP has be- 
come the graveyard of minor talents. It 
is probable that it has already achieved 
this dismal task in the case of George 
Lewis, and one fears that Ruby Braff 
may be going the same way. People in 
the entertainment business never know 
when to stop: all hands to the criteria, 
gentlemen. 

It is notable that no British records 
appear in this list; the difficulty is know 
ing where to put them perhaps in 
future a special class could be provided. 

May one suggest that this little annual 
pol! should become competitive, follow- 
ing the glorious example of premium 
bonds. What could be better for the 
critic who most satisfies his readers than 
a two-hundred guinea T.V./F.M. radio/ 
4-speed record player/transistor hearing- 
aid/early morning teamaker. Consola- 
tion prizes could include Lonnie Done- 
gan’s plectrum, a solid gold effigy of 
Trummy Young, and the severed heads 
of Elvis Presley and his hound-dog. 


ERNEST BORNEMAN 
| Louis Armstrong 
Brunswick LAT8084-5 
Duke Ellington 
London LTZN15029 M—13 
3 Mezzrow - Bechet 
Vogue LAE12017 T—13 
4 Big Bill Broonzy 
Vogue LAE12009 V 
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MS— 8 


MS—12 
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THE TOP TWENTY 
1 Louis Armstrong Philips BBL.7064 182 points 
2 Duke Ellington London LTZ-N_ 15029 | 2 ee 
3 Jimmy Rushing Vanguard PPT.12002 103 
4 Louis Armstrong Brunswick LAT.8084/5 81 
5 Count Basie & Joe Williams Columbia 33CX10026 74 
6 Mezz Mezzrow Ducretet-Thomson TKL93092 73 
7 Mezzrow - Bechet- Vogue LAE.12017 70 
8 Vic Dickenson Columbia PPT.12000 57 
9 Lionel Hampton & Art Tatum Columbia 33CX10045 56 
10 Mel Powell & Ruby Braff Vanguard PPL.11000 51 
11 Big Bill Broonzy Vogue LAE.12009 48 
12 Art Tatum Columbia 33CX10005 45 
13. Thelonious Monk London LTZ-U15019 45 
14. Modern Jazz Quartet Esquire 20.069 42 
15 Buck Clayton Philips BBL.7068 40 
16 Sir Charles Thompson & 
Coleman Hawkins Vanguard PPT.12011 36° 
17. Kid Ory Vogue LDG.184 31 
18 Ella Fitzgerald H.M.V. CLP1083/84 25 
19 Jess Stacy Brunswick LA.8737 js 
20 Session At Midnight Capitol LCT.6110 23 
5 Pete Johnson London AL3549 P-—— 5 4 Art Tatum 
6 Louis Armstrong Columbia 33CX10005 P—15 
Philips BBL7064. MS— 9 5 Ella Fitzgerald 
7 Louis Armstrong H.M.V. CLP1083/84 V—-10 
Philips BBL7091 MS— 9 6 Gerry Mulligan 
8 Duke Ellington EmArcy EJL101 M10 
World Record Club RI2 M12 7 Bud Shank & Bob Brookmeyer 
9 Duke Ellington Vogue LDEI81 M--10 
Philips BBR8086 M12 8 Bud Shank & Bill Perkins 
10 Mezzrow - Ladnier Vogue V2376 M— 5 
H.M.V. DLP1110 T—10 9 Charlie Parker 
I'm a bit baffled about the definition of Columbia SEB10026 M-—10 
“jazz”. Do I include spirituals ? I sup- 10 No choice. 
pose I’m not allowed to, but if | were | " aati 
would include the famous Ward Singers MIKE BUTCHER 
as my first choice of vocals. With this | Louis at the Crescendo 
one reservation however I’m happy with Brunswick LAT 8084/5 T— 8 
the year and happy with the records. It’s 2 Hampton/Tatum/Rich 
no accident that the giants are to the Columbia 33CX10045 MS—11 
fore again —- Louis, Duke, Bechet. Add 3 Duke “Historically Speaking” 
Pete Johnson, for whose music I have London LTZ-N15029 MS—10 
a foible which transcends his relative 4 Lester Young 
standing in the musical hierarchy and Columbia 33CX10031 MS— 9 
you have a straightforward explanation 5 Modern Jazz Sextet 
of my own preferences. All these men Columbia 33CX 10048 M11 
are (a) firmly rooted in the blues which 6 Modern Jazz Quartet 
is the mainstream of all jazz; (b) original Esquire 20-069 M— 10 
in thought and in feeling; (c) all of them 7 Thelonius Monk 
have something to say, and what they've Esquire 20-049 M—10 
got to say is worth saying; (d) all of 8 Charlie Parker 
them swing. These are the four qualities Columbia SEB10026 M—12 
that interest me in jazz. All the records 9 Bud Powell 
I have picked show these qualities in Columbia 33C9016 P—10 
abundance. 10 Joe Williams/Count Basie 
Columbia 33CX10026 V— 9 


BOB BURNS 
1 Louis Armstrong 
Philips BBL7064 T—-10 
2 Duke Ellington 
London LTZ-N15029 
3 Count Basie 
Columbia 33CX10026 MS-—15 
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MS--10 


The drag here was having to leave so 


much out! 


Especially the Miles Davis 


Esquires; Buck’s Jam Session (Philips); 
the Joe Newman Octet and Al Cohn ses- 
sion (H.M.V.); Jay and Kai’s first release 
here as a team (Esquire), and Jay-Jay’s 








quintet set on Vogue; the Gerry Mulli- 
gan California and Paris concerts 
(Vogue); the other Birds (Columbia); 
Monk’s piano solos (Vogue) and “Plays 
Ellington’ album (London); “Top Brass” 
and “Flutes and Reeds” (both London); 
the vocal sets by Carmen McRae (Bruns- 
wick); Sinatra (Capitol); Tormé notably 
his Vogue-Coral LP made at the Cres- 
cendo) and, most unkindest cut of all 
is Billie’s ‘Torching” collection (Colum- 
aes = 

That’s just a few of the most regrett- 
able omissions. 1956 must have been the 
greatest-ever year for jazz and jazz- 
influenced releases in Britain. May the 
next twelve months be as fruitful ! 


DAVE CAREY 


1 Louis Armstrong 
Philips BBL7064 T—15 
Eddie Condon 
Philips BBL7109 T—I15 
3 Eddie Condon 
London LZ-C14024 T—10 
4  Mezz Mezzrow 
Ducretet-Thomson TKL93092 T— 5 
5 Vic Dickenson 
Vanguard PPT12015 MS—10 
6 Bunny Berigan 
Philips BBL7086 MS— 5 
7 Jess Stacy 
London LTZ-K15012)> MS—15 
8 Sir Chas. Thompson 
Vanguard PP {12011 M 5 
9 Jess Stacy 
Brunswick LA8737 P15 
10 James Rushing 
Vanguard PPT12002 


Again this year I have restricted my 
choices to LP’s of American origin. Al- 
though trying to avoid reissues of 78s, 
1 felt impelied to include the strongly 
nostalgic Berigan disc and would have 
awarded it more points had it not been 
tor the stupid editing of the vocals, with- 
out which the music loses much of its 
purpose. Although not an avid admire 
of Mezzrow’s piaying, his record stood 
out as the only valid blues recording of 
the year, just as Jimmy Rushing’s was 
for me the only good vocal LP with a 
sympathetic jazZzZ accompaniment 
(Frankie Laine spoils Frankie Laine’s 
well supported LP and Kid Ory causes 
me some discomfort on the Claire Austin 
disc, which would otherwise have been 
in the running. Sorry! Billie, but you 
will have to learn some new numbers !) 
Some may consider the Sir Charles disc 
to be mainstream rather than modern. 
However, it is just about as modern as 
my well worn hide will unbind to. The 
Stacy “Tribute to Benny Goodman” was. 
I think, the most pleasant surprise of my 
listening year. I had expected a com- 
vetently played re-hash and was de- 
lighted by finding so much more. No 
excuse * is made for including two 
Condons. They are so entirely different 
in character and both satisfying, stimu- 
lating. jazz. The previous two Vic 
Dickensons would have rivalled Vol. 3 
in the series, but for their poorly 
recorded bass, short weight, and the 
absence of Jo Jones. I had expected 
Shad Collins to compare rather un- 
favourably with Ruby Braff but this was 
not the case. which is high measure of 
praise indeed. Stacy’s solo LP is near 
perfect in its class and the Louis record 
is the pertinent reply to those who claim 
he can no longer play good jazz. 
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HUMPHREY LYTTELTON 


1 Louis Armstrong 
Brunswick LAT8084/85 T—12 
2 Mezzrow-Bechet 
Vogue LAE12017 T—12 
3 Buck Clayton 
Philips BBL7068 MS—1l1 
4 Jo Jones Special 
Vanguard PPL11002 MS—11 
5 Jimmy Rushing 
Vanguard PPT12002 V-—-l1 
6 Sensational Nightingales and 
Five Blind Boys 
Vogue EPV1106 M—lI1 
Joe Newman 
Vanguard PPT 12001 M—ll 
8 Louis Armstrong 
Philips BBL7064 I—11 
9 No choice 
10 No choice 
It's been a bad year for records 
there have been far too many of them, 
and not enough good ones. Last year 
choices sprang to mind . . . this year, it’s 
been a fight. I haven't included any 
piano records for the good reason that 
I haven't listened to any. With severely 
rationed listening time, I give band re- 
cordings priority. Louis at the Crescendo 
is a natural if only for its success in 
capturing, on wax, some of the high- 
voltage electricity of the All Stars in 
the flesh. Satch plays Fats deserves a 
place, too... I hesitated, because it 
didnt have quite the impact as the 
Handy set last year. But that’s not the 
record’s fault, it's just a chronological 
accident. Buck, too, suffers from com- 
parison with last year’s “Huckle Buck” 
session but “Christopher Columbus” 
is in the same class. The rest speak for 
themselves. Normally in these polls | 
eschew reissues, feeling more enthusiasm 
for the present than the past. But 
“Really the Blues” is a classic set. 


GERALD LASCELLES 


1 Louis Armstrong 
Philips BBL7064 T—20 
2 Mezz Mezzrow 
London TK93092 
3 Buck Clayton 
Philips BBL7068 MS—10 
4 Duke Ellington 
London LTZ-N15029. MS—10 
5 Basie/ Williams 
Columbia 33CX10026 
6 Thelonius Monk 
London LTZ-N15019 M-——10 
Art: Tatum 
Columbia 33CX10005 
8 Fats Waller 
H.M.V. CLP1042 P—10 
9 Mel Powell Trio 
Vanguard PPL11000 
10 Jimmy Rushing 
Vanguard PPT12002 V—10 


The past year has seen the most pro 
lific jazz releases ever to be inflicted on 
the British public. Quantity, however. 
is seldom the hallmark of quality, and 
it is clear to me that whilst the few. good 
records are very good, the greater part 
of the remainder are mediocre and will 
doubtless succumb to the test of time. 
The schools of modern jazz represent 
an ever-increasing enigma, and I have 
purposely refrained from committing 
myself deeply in this sphere; first because 
I know many of my colleagues know 
more about this formula than I do: 
secondly because the performances. the 
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artists aud their objectives seem to be 
too transient to permit considered com- 
ment at this stage. 

Outstanding in the field of progress is 
the work of Monk and Tatum, whose 
records I can wholeheartedly commend 
to anyone who wishes to follow the 
logical progress of piano, and, in fact, 
all fields of jazz through this transi- 
tionary phase. 


STANLEY DANCE 
1 Duke Ellington 
London LTZ-N15029. MS—20 
2 Louis Armstrong 
Brunswick LAT8084/5  T—12 
3 Jimmy Rushing 
Vanguard PPT12002 V—-12 
4 Sir Charles Thompson & 
Coleman Hawkins 
Vanguard PPT12011 MS—10 
5 Big Bill Bronzy 
Vogue LAE12009 V— 8 
6 Session at Midnight 
Capitol LCT6110 MS—11 
7 Art Tatum & Lionel Hampton 
Columbia 33CX10045 MS—10 
8 Count Basie & Joe Williams 
Columbia 33CX10026 MS— 7 
9 Sir Charles Thompson 
Vanguard PPT12007_ _P 
10 Thelonious Monk 
London LTZ-U15019 M 5 
Though there were more jazz records 
than ever, the proportion of really good 
ones was lower this year Some LP 
collections were spoiled by poor taste 
in compilation, as, for example, the Basie 
above. I simplified the task by leaving 
out re-issues this time (otherwise spaces 
would have been needed for Brunswick’s 
Lunceford LP, H.M.V.’s Mezz-Ladnier 
and Vogue’s Mezz-Bechet), and I re- 
stricted myself when in doubt to one 
entry per artist. Two records do indeed 
appear with the name of Sir Charles 
Thompson, but one is there for his piano 
playing, the other for Coleman Hawkins’ 
tenor. The omissions I most regret mak- 
ing are the Tatum piano solos on Colum- 
bia, Mezz at the Schola ‘Ducretet- 
Thompson, Louis plays Fats, Quinichette 
with Basie on Columbia and EmArcy. 
and with Mel Powell on Vanguard, Roy 
Eldridge of “Dale’s Wail” on the 
Columbia LP, and the two Buck Clayton 
jam sessions (both patchy) on Philips. 
The Thelonious Monk is the only 
modern record I could find which did 
not, as a whole or in part, arouse indig- 
nation. Perhaps that is because his 
material was so good ! 
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MAX JONES 


1 Armstrong All Stars 
Brunswick LAT8084/5 T—-12 
Armstrong All Stars 
Philips BBL7064 T—12 
Armstrong All Stars 
Philips BBL7091 T--10 
4 Duke Ellington 
London LTZ-N15029. M—10 
Basie - Joe Williams 
Columbia 33CX10026 V—-10 
6 Jimmy Rushing 
Vanguard PPT12002. V—10 
Jimmy Yancey 
Vogue LDEI66 = P-—10 
8 Mezzrow - Bechet 
Vogue LAE12017 T—10 
9 Kid Ory 
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Vogue LDGI8&4 I 8 
10 Mel Powell Trio 
Vanguard PPL11000 MS— 8 








The job of choosing ten records is 
harder this year than last. An enormous 
quantity of jazz records has been issued, 
and even for a reviewer it is impossible 
to hear them all but there are few that 
are outstandingly great. I am_handi- 
capped in making a piano choice for 
example by the fact that I haven't re- 
ceived the recent Tatum-Eldridge or 
Tatum-Hampton LPs; nor have | had 
either of two likely Garner sets. 

In the face of the editor's reluctance 
to give us a Blues category, I decided to 
use the piano space for Yancey. I'd like 
to have included Vogue’s Broonzy LP 
and “City Blues”, also Pete Johnson and 
Morton solos on London; the Buckner 
Vogue and the three Dickenson volumes 
were hard to leave out, and so was the 
Sir Charles Thompson with Hawkins. 

The Powell Trio was a compromise 
which enabled me to get Braff into the 
selection. The Powell-Quinichette would 
do almost as well. 

So far as possible, I tried to avoid re- 
issues, Which in part accounts for the 
exclusion of the Mezz-Ladnier H.M.V 
and some Dodds on Vogue-Coral. 


W. KEN FOALE 
| Vic Dickenson Septet 
Vanguard PPT 12000 MS-—-10 
2 Johnny Dodds 
Vogue-Coral LRA 10025 T—-10 
3} [ave Brubeck Quartet 
Philips BBL 7050 M 
4+ Louis Armstrong 
Philips BBL7064 I—15 
5 Vie Dickenson Septet 
Vanguard PrT12005 M>—10 
» Big Bill broonzy 
Melodisc EPM7-65 V—10 
7 Jelly Roll Morton 
Vogue EPV1126 P—10 
8 Mezzrow/ Bechet 
Vogue LAE12017. T-——-10 
9 Jimmy Luncetord 
Brunswick LA8738 MS—10 
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10 Kid Ory 
Philips BBR8088 T—10 


This year has seen no abatement in 
the number of jazz issues, and in the 
traditional section, ancient and modern 
respectively, | have selected the Johnny 
Dodds “Vogue-Coral” which brings to- 
gether on one record some of his finest 
work, and the Louis Armstrong ‘“Satch 
Plays Fats”, which is another fine record 
by the All Stars. Lingering in the tradi- 
tional field, _—tthe Mezzrow-Bechet 
“Vogue” and the Kid Ory “Philips” re- 
veal that their respective stars still shine 
as brightly as ever. 


The mainstream of jazz has _ re- 
asserted itself and the two Vic Dicken- 
son Septet discs are among the best in 
this style. It is good too that many of 
the famous bands of the thirties are 
represented, such as that of Jimmie 
Lunceford on “Brunswick”, which I 
strongly favour. In the modern section 
| have developed a taste for the Dave 
Brubeck Quartet, and his work with Paul 
Desmond is worthy of attention. 

The piano stool for me is again occu- 
pied by Jelly Roll Morton, and it is 
helpful to have these solos available in 
this form. 

Finally my vocal choice presented no 
great problem as the Big Bill Bronzy EP 
is sO commanding there was no other 
disc in the running. 


KEITH GOODWIN 
1 Miles Davis 
Esquire 32-012 M—14 
2 Top Brass 
London LTZ-C15013 M—!! 
3 Modern Jazz Quartet 
Esquire 20-069 M-— 9 
4 Duke Ellington 
London LTZ-N15029 MS—13 
5 Miles Davis 
Esquire 20-062 M— 9 
6 Buck Clayton 
Philips BBL7068 MS— 9 
7 Thelonious Monk 
London LTZ-U15019 P—12 
8 Louis Armstrong 
Philips B8BL7064 T 6 
9 Joe Williams 
Columbia 33CX10026 V-—-10 
10 Joe Newman 
o1.M.V. DLPI114 M 7 


Choosing 10 records from a whole 
years supply is no easy task, and im 
aways iect with a feeung ot guint tor 
leaving out certain albums. suc inis 1s 
inevitable in a poll of this kind, and 
among the records that have talien by 
the wayside this year are the Mei rowel 
trio (with Ruby Braff) and Sir Charles 
thompson Band albums on Vanguard, 
and the wonderful Hank Jones Quartet 
Quintet set on London. 

lhe records I have listed are those | 
have played most in 1956, and those 1 
am likely to play most in 1957. Into the 
latter category go Duke’s “Historically 
Speaking” London aibum, and_ the 
Modern Jazz Quartet’s “Concorde”. Al- 
tnoug. ine Basie band are extensively 
teaiuied on the Joe Wiiliams collection, 
1 have listed this under “Vocal” because 
Joe is the real star of the session. The 
two Miles Davis albums are real gems. 
and the Monk album is probably his 
best released to date. 

The Buck Clayton jam sessions have 
been just a little disappointing this year, 
but the “Jams Benny Goodman’ session 
(Philips) is still worthy of inclusion. 
“Top Brass” is a wonderful showcase for 
the talents of trumpeters Donald Byrd. 
Joe Wilder, Ernie Royal, Idrees Sulie- 
man, and Ray Copeland, and although 
many people, it seems, don’t even know 
of the existence of the Joe Newman 
H.M.V. set, it still rates as one of the 
best releases of the year. Of the many 
Armstrong records, the Philips “Satch 
Plays Fats” set is, in my opinion, easily 
the best. 


PETER TANNER 


1 Satch Plays Fats 
Philips 7064 T—I5 
Mezzrow at Schola Cantorum 
London TKL 93092 T-—10 
3 Vic Dickenson Septet (Vol. 1) 
Vanguard PPT 12000 MS—10 
4 Jimmie Lunceford 
Brunswick LA&738 MS—10 
5 Duke Ellington 
London LTZ-N15029. MS—15 
6 Clayton Jams B.G. 
Phiiips BBL 7068 MS—10 
7 Jess Stacy 
Brunswick LA8737 P—10 
8 The Young Fats Waller 
H.M.V. DLPII111 P—10 
9 Ella Fitzgerald 
Brunswick LATS8115 Vv 
10 No choice 
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As always in polls of this kind there 
are aS Many runners-up as final cnoices. 
In the traditional category I should like 
to have inctuded “Louis Armstrong at 
the Crescendo” on_ Brunswick, the 
Johnny Dodds album on Vogue-Coral, 
the New Orleans Rhythm Kings on 
London and the fine Ked Allen EP on 
H.M.V. if only for “Biffly Blues”. 

Mainstream jazz also presented some 
problems as it has grown’ trom 
strength to strength during the past year. 
It is also difficult to assess just where 
traditional becomes mainstream and 
mainstream becomes modern. However, 
in this category I regret having to omit 
Kuby Braff. Count Basie and tne recent 
Eldridge-Tatum LP. In the vocal and 
piano sections choice was more limited. 
Viy runners-up were the Ma Rainey LP 
on London in the former and Art 
Tatum’s Columbia-Clef LP in the latter, 
together with those of both Oscar Peter- 
son and Thelonius Monk playing 
Ellington. 

The modern department was, for me, 
a big letdown during the past year and, 
unless one can count modern Basie ot 
Hampton or one or two of the JATP’s. 
there seemed little of any real worth in 
this category. In conclusion I would 
like to praise the work of three British 
bands during the past year; those of 
Humphrey Lyttelton, Sandy Brown and 
Dave Carey. Sandy Brown’s recent LP 
on Tempo is for me the best British re- 
cord of the year. 


BRIAN NICHOLLS 


| Mel Powell 
Vanguard PPL11000 6-10 
2 Art Tatum 
Columbia 33CX10005 P—15 
3 Roy Eldridge-Dizzy Gillespie 
Columbia 33CX10025 MS 5 
4 Dave Brubeck 


Philips BBL7076 M 5 
5 Fats Waller 
H.M.V. DLP 1111 P— 5 


6 Louis Armstrong 
Philips BBL7064. T—20 
7 Teddy Wilson 
Columbia 33C9019 P 
8 Thelonius Monk 
London LTZ-U15019 P-- 5 
9 Ella Fitzgerald 
H.M.V. CLP1083 & 1084 
10 Tatum/Hampton/ Rich 
Columbia 33CX10045  M5—15 
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I am saddened on looking at my 
choice for this year to find not one name 
pushing through the ranks of the old 
and long established favourites. Only 
the bright star of Ruby Bratf on the Mel 
Powell disc gives any hope for the future 
of the jazz that I favour, and, of the 
records issued under his name that have 
come out during the year, none merits 
inclusion in the exalted company of a 
‘Top Ten’. I have gone back most often 
during the year to the superb ‘Satch 
Plays Fats’ LP, and for that reason it 
earns my decision over the other nine. 
Of the rest, ‘The Young Fats Waller’ 
was a delightful and unexpected dis- 
covery; the two Ella Fitzgerald tributes 
to Cole Porter confirmed every hope 
that I had held out for them, and Art 
Tatum still reigns quite supreme in the 
world of jazz piano. 








HELEN OAKLEY 
1 Session at Midnight 
Capitol LTC6110 MS—12 
2 Duke Ellington 
London LTZ-N15029  MS—10 
3 Sir Charles Thompson & 
Coleman Hawkins 
Vanguard PPT12011 MS—10 
4 Jimmy Rushing 
Vanguard PPT12002 V—12 
5 Count Basie & Joe Williams 
Columbia 33CX10026 MS—10 
6 Mel Powell & Paul Quinichette 
Vanguard PPL11001 MS— 8 
7 Roy Eldridge 
Columbia 33C9005 MS-—10 
8 Louis Armstrong 
Philips BBL7064 
9 Thelonius Monk 
London LTZ-U15019 P-— 8 
10 Modern Jazz Quartet 
London LTZ-K15022 M—10 


This year, my problem was not so 
much selecting the records as finding 
enough points to award them — and 
avoiding being bought off by my hus- 
band. My vote for the MJQ he finds 
hard to forgive, but can’t those creepy 
cats kill, beards notwithstanding? 
“Session at Midnight” certainly jelled 
and “Historically Speaking” by Duke 
provides a fresh point of view. Basie’s 
“Every Day” was great for Joe Williams 
and band alike, and it is worth a lot to 
have Rushing back in such a good 
setting. Thelonius Monk has _ things 
original and piquant to say apropos 
Ellington. I'm grateful for the chance to 
vote again for Roy, whose gifts don’t 
always fully register with listeners. And 
as all are aware, Pops and Fats are jolly 
fine cats. 
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HUGUES PANASSIE 
| Mezz Mezzrow 
Ducretet-Thomson TKL93092 T— 25 
Louis Armstrong 
Brunswick LAT8084-8085 T—25 
3 Tatum-Hampton 
Columbia 33CX10045 MS—10 
4 Willie “The Lion” Smith 
Vogue LDE177 P—10 
5 Big Bill Broonzy 
Vogue LAE12009 V-— 5 
6 Jimmy Rushing 
Vanguard PPT12002 V-— 5 
7 Fats Waller 
H.M.V. CLP1042 MS— 5 
8 Jimmie Noone 
Vogue-Coral LRA10026 T 5 
9 Pete Johnson 
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London AL3549 P 5 
10 No choice M— 0 


Unfortunately, the new Duke Elling- 
ton on London has not reached me yet, 
and I regret it; chances are that I wouid 
have selected it, from all I have heard 
about it., 

To my mind, “Mezz Mezzrow 3a la 
Schola Cantorum” is one of the finesi 
jazz records ever made. It sounds as 
if the band had been recorded while 
playing for its pleasure in one of thos2 
real “jam sessions” of the good old days 

jam sessions where every musician 
played for the others instead of trying to 
cut them. 

“Louis Armstrong at the Crescendo” 
record is the one which gives the most 
accurate idea of how the great Pops 
sounds today; and the golden tone of his 
trumpet is so much better recorded than 
usual. 


The Art Tatum-Lionel Hampton is 
unbelievably rich and intricate. 

Willie The Lion is, to my mind. one 
of the most underrated jazzmen among 
“fans”. I say among fans because all 
musicians know how great he is. 

The Pete Johnson is one of the 
greatest blues and boogie records ever 
made, I think. 

I would have given more points to the 
Jimmie Noone if it had not been for the 
not-too-satisfactory reproduction. Those 
unique New Orleans performances 
sounded better on 78 r.p.m. 

Fats’ record would be worth more 
points too. 

Big Bill and Jimmy Rushing represent 
the best vocal blues I know, one in the 
old style, the other in the jazz form. and 
these LPs include some of their finest 
recorded work. 


D. STEWART-BAXTER 


1 Mel Powell Trio 
Vanguard PPL11000. MS—20 
Sir Charles Thompson 
. Vanguard PPf12011 MS—1I1 
3. Braff-Larkins 
Vanguard PPT12010 MS 
4 Vic Dickenson 
Vanguard PPT12000 MS— 7 
Modern Jazz Quartet 
Esquire 20-069 M—23 
6 George Lewis 
Vogue LDE12005 T—10 
7 Louis Armstrong 
Philips BBL7054 
8 Billie Holiday 
Columbia 33CX10019  V— 5 
9 Big Bill Broonzy 
Vogue LAE12009. V— 5 
10 Young Fats Waller 
H.M.V. DLPI111 P— 5 
It is almost inevitable with so many 
so called mainstream recordings that 
most of my records fall in this category. 
This does not necessarily indicate a pre- 
ference. “Thingamagig” (Powell) is a disc 
which has been On my turntable almost 
every day since its issue—a year ago. 
Lovely playing by Braff and Powell. 
“Concorde” is another disc I find indis- 
pensable; it combines all the elements | 
like best in jazz melodic invention, 
fine arranging for a quartet, and soloists 
with something to say. I have chosen a 
reissue for one of my _ Traditional 
choices, it being quite the best pre- 
classic jazz record | know. My second 
choice goes to the great “Satch Plays 
Fats” the other extreme of the Tradi- 
tional scale. Louis and company in fine 
form, and a worthy successor to the W. 
C. Handy LP. Billie Holiday is to me 
still the supreme singer and I fail to find 
any falling off in her worth. There is no 
one quite like her even Ella. The 
Big Bill is blues singing at its peak 
the “Hollerin’ and Crying” track is an 
astounding and awe inspiring title. All 
together a wonderful year if one had 
the money ! 


ERIC TOWNLEY 
1 Vic Dickenson Septet Vol. 1 
Vanguard PPT12000 MS—15 
2 Eig Bill Broonzy 
Vogue LAE12009 V—1I5 
3 Mezzrow - Bechet 
Vogue LAE12017 T-—15 
4 Sir Charles Thompson 
Vanguard PPT12007 P--10 
Vic Dickenson Septet Vo!. 3 
Vanguard PPT12015 MS—-10 
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6 Mezz Mezzrow 
Ducretet-Thomson TKL93092 T— 8 
7 Duke Ellington 
London LTZ-N15029 MS— 8 
8 Kid Orv Creole Jazz Band 
Vogue LDG184 T— 8 
9 Jimmy Rushing 
Vanguard PPT12002 V— 6 
10 Miles Davis All Stars 
Esquire 20-052 M— 5 

Last year Stanley Dance predicted that 
the Vanguard, Clef and Bethlehem- 
labels would be challenging strongly for 
positions in this year’s selections. As 
far as my choice is concerned the Van- 
guard label has taken four of the ten 
places though Norman Granz’s highly 
publicized Columbia-Clef latel is con- 
spicuous by its absence and Bethlehem- 
London is represented by the Duke 
Ellington only. 

If anybody wanted — and most pro- 
bably they will not — to analyse the 
various items on these records they 
would find that a good proportion of 
them are 8, 12, 16, and 32 bar blues. Not 
all jazz is the blues but the blues is the 
very heart of jazz 


SINCLAIR TRAILL 


1 Duke Ellington 
London LTZ-N 15029 MS—20 
Mezzrow at the Schola Cantorum 
London TKL 93092 T—I¢ 
3 Satch Plays Fats 
Philips BBL7064 T—10 
4 Duke Ellington 
Vogue LRA10027/8 T—10 
5 Mezzrow Bechet Quintet/Septet 
Vogue LAE12017 T—10 
6 Hampton-Tatum-Rich 
Columbia 33CX10045 P—II 
7 Jimmy Rushing 
Vanguard PPT12002 V-—— 9 
8 Count Basie Swings 
Columbia 33CX10026 MS— 8 
9 Mel Powell Trio 
Vanguard PPL11000 P— 8 
10 Thelonius Monk plays Ellington 
London LTZ-U 15019 M— 5 

Although the recorded output was 
again this year enormous, | found my 
selections somewhat easier to choose 
than hitherto. The ten chosen records 
are, to me, all outstanding, my only re- 
giet being that | had no room for the 
excellent Bechet-Spanier EP on Melodisc; 
either of the Waller LP’s on H.M.V.; or 
Tatum (Vol. 1) and Stacy piano solos. 

My top marker presented no difficulty. 
The Duke has always had, to my ear, the 
finest band in jazz, and to hear him again 
on the top of his form was a fitting 
climax to a year packed with fine records 

If my choices in the piano section 
look like artful chicanery I apologise. 
but would insist that both records had 
to go in somewhere. By this method one 
gets to hear, in addition to some splendid 
piano playing from Tatum and Powell, 
the talents of such outstanding musicians 
as Hampton and Ruby Braff. 

My four records in the traditional field 
split themselves nicely into two reissues 
and two contemporary recordings. The 
two Ellington records must be classed 
together, and I would like to draw your 
attention once again to the Mezzrow 
record a wonderful disc, and a fitting 
memorial to Mezz’s lifelong devotion to 
the jazz cause. 
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Exciting! Exhilarating! Electrifying! 


‘LIONEL HAMPTON 


and his Orchestra (ORIOLE MG. 20012) 
recorded before an audience at his concert at L’Olympia, Paris, 1956 


BOBBY MICKLEBURGH’S 
BOBCATS AT BOND STREET  DIXIELAND 


High Society; Sunday; Fidgety Feet; At The Jazz Band Ball; Georgia Camp Meeting; 
Mama Don’t Allow It; Jazz Me Blues; That Da-Da Strain. 
(ORIOLE MG. 10013) 
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LOOK OUT FOR THE 
INTERNATIONAL JAZZ SERIES 





BRITISH JAZZ * JOHNNY KEATING & ALL STARS 
* 
SWEDISH JAZZ GOSTA THESELIUS & ALL STARS 
(with Arne Domnerus, Lars Gullin, Bengt Hallberg, etc.) 
SWISS JAZZ HAZY OSTERWALD & HIS SEXTET 
* 
FRENCH JAZZ CLAUDE BOLLING 
& ALL STARS 
* 


BELGIAN JAZZ DAVID BEE 
& HISJORCHESTRA 





* First release January 1957 and 
a ‘‘must”’ for collectors and enthusiasts. 
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PANASSIE—PARIS 

At last! After years of waiting we 
have heard in France one of the greatest 
musicians ever to come out of New Or- 
leans, one of the pioneers of jazz, one 
of those who, besides King Oliver, Jelly 
Roll Morton and Baby Dodds have made 
a real contribution to the actual creation 
of jazz—the one and only Edward ‘Kid’ 
Ory. 

The three concerts he gave at the Salle 
Pleyel were amongst the most enjoyable 
concerts I have ever heard. Nothing was 
lost; all the numbers were pure jazz; the 
musicians were all good; and they played 
with and for each other instead of trying 
to exhibit any individual brilliance. There 
were none of those boring ‘specialities’, 
throughout which a musician portrays 
his own virtuosity to the boredom of 
his colleagues, for here the music was 
constantly  collective—rhythm _ section 
always backing the melody instruments, 
and the latter always playing jazz, pure 
and simple. 

PURE NEW ORLEANS 

To achieve such a result a band would 
have to have such a man as Ory as 
leader. The music is pure New Orleans, 
and, without ever having to resort to 
any tricks to gain applause, the band 
held an _ overflowing audience  spell- 
bound as they played a programme of 
jazz of the highest quality. 

Thanks to his records, we already knew 
that Minor Hall was a drummer of the 
highest class, but on hearing him in per- 
son we realised that there is much that 
is lost on his recordings. His footwork 
on the bass drum is comparable with 
the greatest. the crisp sound engendering 
such a swing that one’s attention is 
occasionally diverted from the rest of the 
band. And what a pleasure it is to hear 
a drummer who really uses his drums, 
and who constantly employs sticks in- 
stead of the much more limiting brushes. 
With Zutty Singleton and Baby Dodds, 
Minor Hall is undoubtedly the greatest 
living New Orleans’ drummer, whose 
impeccable swing inspired the rest of the 
band. 

To team Wellman Braud with Hall 





KID ORY 


IN 
EUROPE 


was a stroke of genius, for outside of 


Pops Foster, Braud is certainly the 
greatest bassist to have come from New 
Orleans. His playing fits so completely 
with Hall’s that one could almost believe 
the same man was playing both instru- 
ments, the unison was so perfect. On 
several numbers Braud used a bow, his 
playing of light glissandos engendering 
an extraordinary swing. It takes a really 
first class bassist to get the sound that 
‘Papa’ Braud gets from his instrument 
and to be able to play with such finesse 
but at the same time with such power. 

Cedric Haywood revealed himself as 
an excellent pianist. Strong and solid 
he played the blues with remarkable taste 
and showed a thorough knowledge of the 
harmonies of the old New Orleans num- 
bers with all their nuances. In addition 
he often played with surprising zest in 
the authentic ‘Fats’ Waller manner. 

On trumpet, Alvin Alcorn sounds bet- 
ter than on his records, which do not 
give a real indication of the warmth of 
his tone. Born in New Orleans, he only 
recently joined the Ory band, having 
played previously with ‘Papa’ Celestin, 
Manuel Perez, Paul Barbarin and Sidney 
Desvignes. He has a strong, individual 
style and makes remarkable use of a 
metal hat as a mute. 

PHIL GOMEZ 

Clarinettist Phil Gomez played good 
New Orleans style clarinet. His solos 
were sometimes rather unsteady, but 
when inspired he played with a fine 
swing, and was excellent to listen to. 

As for Ory himself, what a trombonist! 
His fluency is such that one almost 
imagines at times that the slide moves by 
itself—a docile instrument in the hands 
of a master. The sound that comes from 
the bell is a constant feast of pure jazz. 
On slow blues he is particularly out- 
standing, his two solo choruses on 
“Blues For Jimmy Noone” being blues 
trombone at its highest peak. And what 
a singer he is! His singing of “Bill 
Bailey” was the essence of swing and 
humour, and, delightfully accompanied 
by Cedric Heywood, he also does an 
outstanding half-spoken, half-sung ver- 
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sion of “Do You Know What It Means 
to Miss New Orleans?”’. 

Kid Ory and his band gave us what 
we so rarely have the chance to hear 
jazz in its purest form, without pretent- 
iousness and without any pandering to 
commercialism. Real jazz; honest, whole- 
some, joyful, inspired, and at all times 
super swinging. The type of jazz that 
we all need to hear more often. 

To any of you who trust my opinions, 
I say do not miss a chance to hear this 
terrific band, for there will never be 
another like it! Ory’s name is already a 
legend, but to see and hear him is to 
put him for ever amongst the heroes of 
the golden age of jazz. 

GYSIN — HAMBURG 

Those of us who heard the Count 
Basie band a month ago, probably won- 
dered how the small Kid Ory band would 
fill out the great, modern Ernst Merck 
Halle here in Hamburg. 

In his sixty-ninth year, with still much 
to give us, Kid Ory is now undertaking 
his first tour of Europe. This remarkable 
man, whose playing today retains the 
same characteristics as when, way back 
in the °20’s, he played with Armstrong’s 
Hot Five. is still as powerful as ever. 
He plays standing, with his weight on 
one leg, his head leaning on one side. 
moving his instrument with the rise and 
fall of the music. In contrast, Alvin Al- 
corn stands rigid as he plays his quiet, 
thoughtful trumpet. This does not mean 
that he lacks confidence—no one who 
heard his crystal clear mezzoforte solo 
on “Mahogany Hall Stomp” would 
agree with that. As he squeezed the one 
note chorus to a crescendo and moved 
to the staccato nassage, he held the aud- 
ience tense with anticipation. It is his 
calculated playing which acts as a 
medium between the roughness of Ory’s 
trombone, and the sinewy clearness of 
clarinettist Phil Gomez. 

Phil Gomez is of Spanish descent. He 
hails from Los Angeles and is the only 
white member of the band. He plays a 
free, imaginative style of clarinet. mak- 
ing good use of the low register in his 
solos. and shows a clear influence from 


J. M. GYSIN 
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the white Dixieland school. having 
played with Muggsy Spanier for a long 
time. His solos do not clash with his 
colleagues’, but the difference in style and 
ideas makes his ensemble work prefer- 
able. 

For me, the most surprising musician 
was pianist Cedric Haywood. First in- 
fluenced by Hines and Waller, Cedric 
has really reached both extremes of jazz. 
Starting in 1934 with Chester Boon, he 
has played with such bands as Lionel 
Hampton and Illinois Jacquet. He has no 
preference about styles although, as is 
to be expected from one influenced by 
Waller, he misses the ‘stride’ in modern 
music..He has a fine touch, an excellent 
left hand, and a great knowledge of 
harmony. Particularly outstanding was 
his change of tempo and the construction 


THE ORY BAND: 
L-R: Phil Gomez; Minor Hall; 
Cedric Haywood; Kid Ory 


Alvin Alcorn; Wellman Braud; 





of his solo on “Basin Street Blues”, a 
number which held the audience spell- 
bound. 

Bassist Wellman Braud should need 
no introduction to students of ‘classic’ 
jazz, and this stalwart of the early Duke 
Ellington Cotton Club Band showed us 
that he has lost none of his ability, either 
slapping or bowing. It is unfortunate 
that from the late °30’s until recently 
Wellman did not play with any specific 
band, but as house-man at Victor and 
Decca he occasionally sat-in with all-star 
studio bands. He is a veteran, whose 
deev rhythm behind the band could be 
well heeded by some of the feelingless 
bass players of today. Most important 
is how Wellman’s string playing is the 
hub around which the band swing. I 
wonder how many of us present were 
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Jimmie” and “Wolverine Blues”, of such 
1928-30 Ellington classics as “Jubilee 
1 Stomp” and “Saturday Night Function”. 
Drummer Minor ‘Ram’ Hall, earlier 
with King Oliver, has now been twenty 
years with Ory. He sits sedately behind 
his drums, giving an intelligent and lively 
beat to the band, and his understanding 
with Ory is very obvious. On “Basin 
Street Blues”, where his sharper, almost 
military-like drumming off-set perfectly 
the Ory muted trombone solo, ‘Ram’ 
played with dignity, and without the 
body gymnastics one associates with 
modern drummers. 

The numbers we shall best remember 
from this concert are significantly the 
slow blues. The sincerity and feeling of 
the band drove these numbers right 
through the hall. the climax being 
reached with the beautiful “Blues For 
Jimmie”. Typical of the band in a happy 
mood was “Shake That Thing”, on which 
Ory sang the vocal with his tongue in 
his cheek and a twinkle in his eyes. 
“Mahogany Hall Stomp” and “Sugar 
Blues” were also superb, the latter with 
an outstanding muted solo from Ory. 

Off-stage these six jazzmen showed 
themselves to be the genial, warm-hear- 
ted and sincere individuals characterised 
by their music: musicians who give the 
impression of having plenty of time to 
spare, as though jazz will always be 
there in the end, as sure as night follows 
dav. 


Gimmie by his bowing on “Blues for 
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NEW ORLEANS 
TODAY 








LEFT, TOP: 
New Orleans looking towards Jackson 
Square, and the river. 


LEFT, BOTTOM: 
A funeral, Algiers, La. 


TOP: 
Robert Lewis and Happy Goldston. 


TOP, RIGHT: 
A New Orleans Parade, organised by 
the Jolly Bunch. 


BOTTOM, RIGHT: 
The Blue Lamp Bar, owned by New 
Orleans drummer Chester Jones. 


BOTTOM: 
The Eureka Brass Band—Robert Lewis, 
bass drum. 





A further selection of photo- 
graphs from the collection of 


RALSTON CRAWFORD, 


the noted American artist. 
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GEORGIE AULD (12in. LP) 
In The Land Of Hi Fi; For You: 
Until The Real Thing Comes Along; 
Ti-Pi-Tin; Sunday Kind Of Love; | 
May Be Wrong (18 min.)—Swingin’ 
In The Moore Park; If I Loved 
You; Dinah; They Can’t Take That 
Away From Me; My Blue Heaven: 
Love Is Just Around The Corner 

(17 min) 
(EmArcy EJL 1251—35s. 14d.) 


Canadian born Georgie Auld’s stylish 
tenor used to spark the bands led by 
the late Bunny Berigan and Artie 
Shaw during the swing era, and now, 
after some bop experiments, George has 
returned to the style which first won him 
some distinction. Judged as swing music. 
all the performances are excellent, the 
band plays in a nice, relaxed way with 
a good beat and the arrangements give 
George himself plenty of scope. 

Though not truly jazz, it is a pleasure 
to hear these old standards played in a 
stylish fashion, reminiscent at times of 
the Lunceford orchestra. Best numbers 
are perhaps “Until The Real Thing”, “I 
May Be Wrong”, “Swingin? In Moore 
Park” and “My Blue Heaven”.  P.T. 


CHARLIE BARNET 

I Got It Bad And That Ain’t Good; 

East Side, West Side; Juice Head 

Baby; I Cover The Waterfront (12 

min.)—My Old Flame; As Long As 

I Live; Sweet Lorraine; Nobody 

Knows The Trouble I’ve Seen (13 

min.) 

(Columbia 33C9024 29s. 61d.) 

it is unfortunate that Clef’s excellent 
nomenclature “Dance Session”, pre- 
viously reserved exclusively for the de- 
serving Basie band, should have been 
coupled with this band; I find little to 
justify any claim that the music is 
danceable. Despite Charlie Barnet’s one- 
time name as “The White Duke of Har- 
lem”, one must be content with some 
very watered-down versions of the old 
Ellington numbers. The dire vocals and 
Charlie’s own alto work does little to 
enliven.the proceedings. My only recom- 
mendation is that Mr. Granz sticks to 
recording the full glory of big band jazz 
as portrayed by Basie I for one will 
not complain. G.L. 


LOUIS BELLSON (EP) 
Skin Deep—Phalanges; Caxton Hall 
Swing 

(Columbia SEB 10050—1IIs. 14d.) 

Louis Bellson and his Big Band pre- 
sent here an EP album entitled “Bellson 
plays Bellson”. This must surely be the 
ultimate in the so-and-so plays so-and-so 
racket The Big Band on “Skin Deep” 


GRAHAM BOATFIELD: 


record 
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MIKE BUTCHER: 


spends most of its time resting and listen- 
ing to Bellson knock his drums to pieces; 
so don’t expect any great jazz from the 
star names to be found in the personnel 
given below. 

The other two tracks are less of a 
drum solo, although Bellson can be 
heard crashing his way through every- 
thing. Maynard Ferguson is the most 
featured soloist and such solos as there 
are, are taken against a solid riff backing 
from the rest of the band. Noisy, nower- 
house jazz. BLN. 


Maynard Ferguson, Ray Linn, Harry Edison 
Conrad Guzzo (tpts). Tommy Pedersen, Hoyt 
Bohannon,, Herbie Harper (tmbs), Willie Smith 
Benny Carter, Bob Lawton, Bumps Myers, 
Wardell Gray (saxes), Jimmy Rowles (pno), 
Barney_ Kessel (gtr), John Simmons (bs), Louis 
Re‘!son (dms) 


THE BLUE SIX (EP) 
Sweet Lorraine; Doin’ The Uptown 
Lowdown—Jazz Me Blues; In The 

Ruff 


(Columbia SEG 7563—10s 54d.) 


A most welcome reissue which I hope 
the younger collectors will enjoy as 
much as your reviewer did twenty odd 
years ago. All four tunes are played in 
the swinging, relaxed style of a group 
whose individual star players fitted to- 
gether extremely well musically. This 
particular type of jazz, a mixture of jazz 
chamber music with New York and 
Chicago style, is a happy one and Benny 
Goodman’s immaculate clarinet blends 
well with Venuti; while Bud Freeman 
and Joe Sullivan offer the contrast. Bud 
Freeman, in particular, plays excellently 
on all these and belies the poor reputa- 
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STANLEY DANCE: KEITH 


tion which he has acquired in recent 
years. 

In a way this is connoisseur music to 
be sipped like a good vintage wine,—if 
this record is new to you, I hope that 
you'll enjoy it as much as I still do. 

P.T. 


Joe Venuti (violin), Benny Goodman (clt), Bud 
Freeman (tnr), Adrian Rollini (bass, sax), Dick 
McDonough (gtr), Joe Sullivan (pno), Neil 
Marshall (dms). Recorded New York, Oct, 2nd, 
1933 


RUBY BRAFF and 
THE DIXIE-VICTORS (12in. LP) 
Magic Horn; Sugar; Struttin’ With 
Some Barbecue; I Ain’t Gonna Give 
Nobody None Of This Jellyroll (185 
min.)—Monday Date; Squeeze Me; 
On The Sunny Side Of The Street; 
Loveless Love; Dippermouth Blues 
(244 min.) 
(H.M.V. CLP1091—33s. 114d.) 


The story behind this recording session 
seems to be just about as odd as the 
results on the record. It appears that 
N.B.C. signed up Braff and a gang of 
musicians to do a television show of 
jazz, and called it “Magic Horn”. George 
Wein, pianist, impressario, and every- 
thing else to do with jazz, heard about 
this and grabbed the boys to do a re- 
cord session in advance of the show. Just 
how the group fared on TV I cannot say. 
but they ce srtainly laid the proverbial 
curate’s egg in the recording studio. My 
first surprise came when I found Ruby 
Braff is billed as the leader of the group, 
but that no less a light than Jimmy 
McPartland is pictured on the sleeve des- 
pite the fact that he plays on only two 
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Mike Butcher Modern Jazz Quartet 
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Keith Goodwin Quintet Of The Year 
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GOODWIN : 


tracks. My second was the joyful aural 
collision with the sound of Vic Dicken- 
son’s trombone. My third was a minor 
shock at finding George Wein himself 
occupying the piano chair, with a curious 
assortment of rhythm men beneath him. 
“Dippermouth” is the most exciting 
track, despite an untidy ending. and 
“Sugar” is the most composed and 
coherent piece so far as the soloists go. 
Hucko and Carceres both play solos 
which I think I’ve heard before. and 
Dickenson, not content with some de- 
licious solo work (he is consistently the 
best on the session) settles down to. blow 
some of the most monumental “rasp- 
berries” I have heard from a trombone. 
Approach with caution, and you will 
probably find quite a lot to please you. 


Ruby Braff (tpt), Jimmy McPartland (tpt), (9 & 10 
only), Vic Dickenson (tmb), Peanuts Hucko (clt 


% 


on 2, 4, 7, 8, 9), Bill Stegmeyer (clit. on 1, 3, 5, 
6), Ernie ‘Carceres (barit), George Wein (pno), 
Danny Barker (bjo), Milt Hinton (bs), John 
Buzzy Drootin (ds) 


THE TEDDY BUCKNER BAND 
(12in. LP) 
Sweet Georgia Brown; That’s My 
Home; Chimes Blues; Tailgate Ram- 
ble (18 min)—Tin Roof Blues; How 
You Gonna Keep Them Down On 
The Farm; Bluin’ The Blues; China- 
town My Chinatown; Dear Old 
(Southland (174min.) 
(Vogue LAE 12026—38s. 3d.) 
Recorded at one of the annual Dixie- 
land Jubilees held in Los Angeles, these 
tracks naturally contain much ‘audianc:’ 
music, plus a certain amount of talking 
from Buckner and others. The band 
however have a good, warm sound, even 
if the rhythm section have not been too 
kindly recorded. Buckner always plays 
well within his limits, using a mute to 
telling effect on the slow “Chimes”, and 
the relaxed version of “Tin Roof”. Joe 
Darensbourg, except when he is showing 
off (“Sweet Georgia’) plays a fluent New 
Orleans styled clarinet, and Woodman 
Sr. knows his role, even if his technique 
is somewhat limited. The other member 
of the band to catch ones notice is pianist 
Harvey Brooks. He solos intelligently 
and does his best to keep the rhythm 
section together. 
Probably better when heard in the 
flesh, but not altogether a bad record. 
S.T. 


Teddy Buckner (tpt), Joe Darensbourg (clt, 
sop), William Woodman Sr. (tmb), Harvey O. 
Brooks (pno), Arthur Edwards (bass), Jesse Sailes 
(drs). Los Angeles Oct. 1955 


AL CAIOLA (12in. LP) 
Deep In A Dream; You Are Too 
Beautiful; I’ve Got A Crush On 


You; Thunderbird (17 min.)—Love 
Letters; There Will Never Be An- 


GERALD LASCELLES: 


_Clarke’s 


BRIAN NICHOLLS: 


other You; P've Got It Bad; Every- 
thing Happens To Me (173 min.) 


(London HA-C 2017 37s. 64d.) 


This record intrigues me. I wonder 
why it was ever made, and now that it 
is made, who is ever going to buy it. 
Not that it is a bad record, for it is a 
very pretty disc. The tunes are all quite 
pleasing to the ear, and nothing happens 
that would excite even a maiden aunt. 
Best parts are those played by trum- 
peter Privin, who exhibits a pleasant tone 
and a willingness to play jazz. The state- 
ment on the sleeve note regarding Kenny 
‘steel-wrists’ and the ‘tautly 
lyrical’ piano of Hank Jones is surely a 
little too near the truth to be compli- 


mentary. S.T 
Al Caio!a (gtr), Bernie Privin (tpt), Hank 
Jones (pno), Cylde Lombardi (bass), Kenny 


Clarke ‘drs). Recorded 6/10/55 


CONTE CANDOLI (12in. LP) 


Toots Sweet; Jazz City Blues; My 

Old Flame (15 min.)—Full Count; 

I’m Getting Sentimental Over You; 

Four; Groovin’ High (17 min.) 

(London LTZ-N_ 15036—37s. 64d.) 

Owing to a tightly knit rhythm section 
who really lay down a beat, the two 
front line horns manage to swing. Can- 
doli, one of the better of the modern 
trumpet men, has a pleasant open tone 
and introduces some pretty ideas on the 
ballads “My Old Flame” and “Getting 
Sentimental”. 

Bill Holman, late of the Kenton breed 
plays pleasingly in Lester Young 
fashion. I like his blues, “Jazz City”, and 
he swings well on the uptempo tunes 
“Toots Sweet” and “Full Count”. Lou 
Levy plays competent piano in_ the 
rather finicky modern fashion, but pro- 
vides good backing for the horns on the 
faster tracks. I particularly like the brass 
playing of Mr. Vinegar very full 
sounding and beaty. S.T. 

Conte Candoli (tpt). Bill Holman (tenor). Lou 


Levy (pno), Lawrence Marable (drs), Leroy 
Vinegar (bass). 


JOHNNY DANKWORTH 
ORCHESTRA (LP) 


Adios; Jersey Bounce; Take The A 
Train (164 min)—Itinerary Of An 
Orchestra (15 min.) 


(Parlophone PMD 1042—26s. 5d.) 


“Itinerary”—the work of leader Dank- 
worth and arranger Dave Lindup—is 
probably the most important composi- 
tion of its kind ever to be written in this 
country. It is very Ellington-ish in con- 
ception, the four movements being 
founded on the 12-bar blues. There is 
one main theme (the basis of which 
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SINCLAIR TRAIL 


‘Frankie and Johnny”), and 


seems to be * 
two subsidiary sequences, the object 
being to depict the various different 
sounds that can be produced by the 
orchestra. 

The second side features “Adios”, a 
showcase for the powerful brass section; 
“Jersey Bounce” featuring some good 
Dougie Roberts trumpet; and“A Train” 
which swings along with a nice, spirited 
beat, and features good solo contribu- 
tions from Dankworth, Roberts. Monk, 
Dave Lee, and bassist Bill Sutcliffe. 

Included in the sleeve notes is a chart 
designed to show at a glance where the 

various solos in “Itinerary” can be 
found. The idea is a good one but 
unfortunately, it doesn’t work out! 


K.G. 
THE EAST COAST JAZZ SCENE 
Vol. 1 (12in. LP) 


Zanzy (a); Ida Bridges Falling Down 

(a); Flying Down to Rio (b); The 

Things We Did Last Summer (b): 

Darn That Dream (b) (21 min.) 

Impressions (c); Foolin’ Around (d); 

The Man I Love (d); Tony’s Blues 
(e) (20 min.) 


(Vogue-Coral LVA 9030—37s. 64d.) 


Recorded in the Pythian Temple, this 
concert excerpt has an amusing and at 
time informative, commentary by Al 
‘Jazzbo’ Collins. The two opening tracks 
are by a_band-bitten-by-Basie, led by 
Larry Sonn. There is some good trumpet 
from Jimmy Nottingham, and the band 
have a good, healthy swinging style. The 
next three layers are by altoist Gene 
Quill. The accent here is more modern, 
but the group play with a terrific attack, 
and neither Quill nor trumpeter Sherman 
lack technique. 

The reverse sets off with Don Elliott 
playing a humorous set of impressions 
of vibes players Red Norvo, Milt Jack- 
son, Hamp and Terry Gibbs, and con- 
tinuing with some wonderful stuff from 
Colman Hawkins. He plays an unaccom- 
panied warming up session and then 
swings into an up-tempo version of 
“Man I Love” which shows he has lost 
none of his powers of inventiveness or 
his wonderful tone. The side comes to 
a halt with some sad sounding blues as 
played by modernist trumpeter Tony 
Fruscella. S.T. 

(a) Larry Sonn with Jimmy Nottingham (tpt). 
Robby Ascher (tmb), Jimmy Norton (gtr), George 
Stevene (vibes), Roy Shain (bass) etc 

(hy Gene Quill (alto), Dick Sherman (tpt), Sol 
Gubin (drs), Buddy Jones (bass), Dense Thornton 
(pno) 

(c) Don Elliott (vibes), Hank Jones (pno), 
Wendel! Marshall (bass). Shadow Wilson (drs) 

(d) Colman Hawkins (tenor) with same rhythm 
section. 

(e) Tony 

JSS 
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Fruscella, same rhythm = section. 





DECCA the worlds finest? 


CHARLIE MARIANO 

Johnny one note; The very thought of you; 
Smoke gets in your eyes; King for a day; 
Darn that dream; Floormat; Blues; 

I heard you cried last night 

LTZ-N 15031 


PAUL BARBARIN AND HIS NEW ORLEANS JAZZ 

Sing on; Eh! 1a-bas; Just a little while to stay here; 
Crescent blues; Bourbon Street parade; 

I wish I could shimmy like my sister Kate; 

Bugle boy march; Someday sweetheart; 

Walking through the streets of the city 

LTZ-K 15032 


LENNIE TRISTANO 

Line up (a); Requiem; Turkish mambo (0); 

East Thirty-second (a); These foolish things (c); 
You go to my head; If I had you; 

I don’t stand a ghost of a chance with you; 

All the things you are 

(a) LENNIE TRISTANO (piano), PETER IND (bass), 
JEFF MORTON (drums); (0) LENNIE TRISTANO (piano); 
(c) LENNIE TRISTANO, LEE KONITZ (alto), 

GENE RAMEY (bass), ART TAYLOR (drums) 
LTZ-K 15033 


THE TEDDY CHARLES TENTET 
Vibrations; The quiet time; The emperor; Nature boy; 
Green blues; You go to my head; Lydian M-1 

LTZ-K 15034 


OSCAR PETTIFORD 

Kamman’s a-comin’; Minor 7th heaven; Stardust; 
Bohemia after dark; Oscalypso; Scorpio; Titoro; 
Don’t squawk; Another one 

LTZ-N 15035 


CONTE CANDOLI 

Toots sweet; Jazz City blues; My old flame; Full count; 
I’m getting sentimental over you; Four; 

Groovin’ higher 

CONTE CANDOLI (trumpet), 

BILL HOLMAN (tenor), LOU LEVY (piano), 

LAWRENCE MARABLE (drums), 

LEROY VINEGAR (bass) 

LTZ-N 15036 


Jazz City Workshop 


Zing went the strings of my heart; Autumn leaves; 
Blues in the closet; That old black magic; 

The natives are restless tonight; Serenade in blue; 
Laura; Them there eyes* 

MARTY PAICH (piano), HERBIE HARPER (trombone), 
LARRY BUNKER (vibes), JACK COSTANZO (bongos), 
FRANKIE CAPP (drums), CURTIS COUNCE (bass) 
*with MICKEY LYNNE (vocal) 

LTZ-N 15037 
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Klook’s Clique 


Volcano; La porta-thority; I hear a rhapsody; 
Will wail: Yesterdays; Play, fiddle. play 

KENNY CLARKE (drums), JOHN LA PORTA (alto), 
DONALD BYRD (trumpet), RONNIE BALL (piano), 
WENDELL MARSHALL (bass) 

LTZ-C 15038 


Byrd’s Word 
Winterset; Gotcha goin’ ’n’ comin’; Long greenj 
Star eyes; Someone to watch over me 
DONALD BYRD (trumpet), 
FRANK FOSTER (tenor), 
HANK JONES (piano), PAUL CHAMBERS (bass). 
KENNY CLARKE (drums) 
LTZ-C 15039 





cord service for the music lover 


Deep in a Dream 


Deep in a dream; You are too beautiful; 

I’ve got a crush on you; Thunderbird; Love letters; 
Tnere will never be another you; 

I got it bad; Everything happens to me 

AL CAIOLA (guitar), BERNIE PRIVIN (trumpet 

& flugelhorn), HANK JONES (piano), 

CLYDE LOMBARDI (bass), KENNY CLARKE (drums) 
HAC 2017 

















2S (bass). 





Musician of the Year 

Fra-gile; Stompin’ at the Savoy; I shoulda said; 

See ya later; Three bass bit; Whadya say; Billie’s bounce 
EDDIE BERT (trombone), HANK JONES (piano), 
WENDELL MARSHALL (bass), KENNY CLARKE (drums) 
LTZ-C 15040 


The Return of Wingy 

The round square dance; Flamingo; Riders in the sky; 
North Hollywood blues; Japanese sandman; Dixie; 
Fare thee, my baby, fare thee well; 

Animal fair 

WINGY MANONE AND HIS ‘GO-GROUP’ 

HBU 1063 


Get Happy! 


Get happy; Fire down there; Where are you; 

Under blunder; Dark eyes; Summertime; Bass knows; 
C jam blues; A ballad; Twelfth Street rag 

RANDY WESTON TRIO 

HAU 2018 


AND TWO NEW FELSTED JAZZ L.P.s 


Modern Moods from The Club St. Germain 


Too marvellous for words (a); Sama Koutra 

(b); Somebody loves me; Sweet Mau-mau (qa); Dig (b); 
Crazy rhythm; Blues for the Reverend; 

Don’t blame me (a); 

With the wind and the rain in your hair (bd); 

Indiana (a); I don’t know how (db); Tangerine (a) 

(@) MAURICE MEUNIER (clarinet), 

RENE URTREGER (piano), PIERRE MICHELOT (bass), 
JEAN-LOUIS VIALE (drums); 

(b) MAURICE MEUNIER (clarinet), RAYMOND FOL (piano). 
PIERRE MICHELOT (bass), WILLIAM BOUCAYA (baritone), 
CHRISTIAN CARROS (drums) 

PDL 85019 


Modern Piano by Peiffer 

Memory of a dream; Prelude to a kiss; 

What more can a woman do; 

Collard greens and blackeye peas; Cheek to cheek} 

You are my sweetheart; Lullaby of Birdland; 

Someone to watch over me; Willow weep for me; 
Deep purple: Good-for-nothing; If I had you; 

Polka dots and moonbeams; Just you, just me 
BERNARD PEIFFER (piano), JEAN-MARIE;INGRAND (bassy 
PDL 85022 


THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LIMITED 
1-3 BRIXTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.9 








RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


JACK ELLIOTT (8in. LP) 


Talking Columbia Blues; 1913 Mas- 
sacre; Hard Travelling (10 min.) - 
Dustbowl Blues; The Ludlow 
Massacre; Talking Sailor Blues (104 
min). 
(Topic T5 — 16s. 84d.) 

Entitled “‘Woody Guthrie’s Blues” this 
is the first of a series of small LPs in- 
augurated with the object of making 
known the many excellent blues-ballads 
of Woody Guthrie as performed by Jack 
Elliott. Elliott, a roving singer who 
caused quite a sensation amongst folk 
song lovers, when he recently sang in 
London, spent some time wandering 
around the States with Guthrie, and took 
the opportunity of learning many of his 
excellent songs. 

He sings these songs with delicacy. 
nice timing and a pretty sense of humour 
and accompanies himself expertly on 
guitar and mouthharp. S.T 


AL FAIRWEATHER’S JAZZ BAND 
(EP) 

You're Driving Me Crazy: "Bye "bye 
Blackbird—Johnny Is The Boy For 
Me; Blues Slide 
(Columbia SEG7653—10s. 54d.) 


From the land of kilts and Scotch 
springs one of the brightest sounds | 
have heard in British jazz for a long 
while. Al Fairweather and Sandy Brown 
may lack some of the polish and ex- 
perience which others have accumulated, 
but seldom have I heard such a will to 
improvise, nor such pleasing results. It 
is my misfortune to have missed hearing 
Al Fairweather at a live performance, 
but I can confidently predict a great 
future in jazz if he continues in his 
present vein. If he and Sandy are to 
make records together they should con- 
centrate on establishing a greater degree 
of light and shade in their fast numbers. 
as they have achieved in the outstanding 
“Blues Slide”. Don’t miss this. 

G.LL. 

Al Fairweather (tpt) Sandy Brown = (clit 
Frederick West (gtr Frank Clarke (bs), Stan 


Greig (ds 


ERNIE FREEMAN (EP) 
Rockin’ Around; Funny Face—Lost 
Dreams; Rainy Day 
(London RE-U1059—11s. 10d.) 

Freeman is a pianist who has been 
making a big name for himself in R. 





and B. circles around Los Angeles. His 
“Jivin’ Around” was one of the biggest 
hits in the field and it is to be hoped 
London will give us more of his work 
from dates where he used horns like 
John Ewing. These pleasant trio per- 
formances, somewhat recembling Sonny 
Thompson’s in style, have a big but not 
vulgar beat. Guitar is by Irving Ashby 
and there’s a solid, unidentified drummer. 
On “Funny Face”, Freeman shows him- 
self to be a capable, swinging musician 
at home in idioms more advanced than 
those R. and B. This and “Rockin’ 
Around” are the best tracks and they 
have a delightful, unassuming swing 
which makes them well worth investigat- 
ing. Incidentally, another famous guitar- 
ist shows on London HL-D8320. accom- 
panying the songs of rock-a-billy 
Sanford Gold. His name is Al Casey 
and it’s clear he got no kicks. Let’s hope 
he got some loot. S.D 


DIZZY GILLESPIE-STAN GETZ 
SEXTET 

Girl Of My Dreams; Siboney (1); 

Siboney (2)—Impromptu; One Alone 


(Columbia 33C 9027—29s. 64d.) 


“Impromptu” is a pure, uninhibited, 
blowing session which swings like mad. 
tarting off quietly, with Peterson sup- 
ported by Brown and Roach, Herb picks 
up the melody before Stan Getz’s extre- 
mely “un-cool” horn enters the fray. 
Considering the frantic pace, Getz 
manages to play a lot of jazz in his 
lengthy solo before making way for Diz, 
who rounds off the number with a dis- 
play of superlative technique and master- 
ful ideas. 

There’s a certain informal, intimate 
atmosphere about “Girl” that makes it 
all the more enjoyable. Diz and Stan 
combine to make a great front-line two- 
some here, and’ both make excellent solo 
contributions. Roach is the driving force 
behind the rocking rhythm section, and 
Brown’s forceful bass work is prominent 
Of the two “Siboney” tracks, I prefer 

Take Two”, which opens with some 
lyrical Getz tenor against an L-A rhythm 
section. Dizzy lets fly with some pyro- 
technics at the end, but it’s well-con- 
trolled and tastefully done. 

“One Alone” is by a mediocre quintet 
on which only Diz is excellent. K.G. 

Dizzy Gillespie (tpt). Stan Getz (tnr), Oscar 
Peterson (pno). Herb Ellis (gtr). Ray Brown (bs), 
Max Roach (dms). Personnel for ‘‘One Alone’’ 
Dizzy (tpt), Earl Mab'ey (tnr). Wade Legge (pno), 
Lou Hackney (bs). Charlie Persin (dms 
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LIONEL HAMPTON (EP) 


Blues For The Hot-Club de Lille— 
I’ve Found A New Baby 
(Felsted ESD3026—10s. 54d.) 

The blues track opens with some de- 
lightful Hampton work, delicately 
rhythmical and always highly melodic. I 
am always slightly mystified by the way 
Hamp builds a slight tension into his 
solos without over-anticipating the beat 
or indulging the commoner modernist 
vices, The fast “Baby” reveals sad 
weaknesses in the rhythm section which, 
for such a session could surely have been 
better! Lionel Hampton is head and 
shoulders above the other exponents of 
the vibraphone, and seems to improve as 
the years go by. His performance alone 
makes this a worthwhile record. 

G.L. 

Lionel Hampton (vibes), Michel Attenoux 


(sop), Raymond Fol (pno), Moustache (ds), Guy 
Pedersen (bs). 


THE JOE HARRIOTT QUARTET (EP) 
What Is This Thing Called Love; 
Don’t Blame Me—Dicky Bird; My 

Old Flame 

(Columbia SEG 7665—10s. 54d.) 

This is a good disc. Joe Harriott plays 
well, as do all four of the British musi- 
cians here. The slightly tortured sound 
that Joe has made distinctly his own is 
at its best on slow ballads, which two of 
these numbers are. Of the other tracks; 

“Dicky Bird” is a curiously jerky num- 

ber and is the least effective on the re- 

cord. “What Is This Thing’ is given a 

fast tempo. “Don’t Blame Me” and “My 

Old Flame” are moody and melodic; the 

kind of numbers that Joe tackles sg 

BN. 


Joe Harriott (alto), Max Harris (pno), Sammy 
Stokes (bs), Phil Seamen (dms). 


EARL “FATHA” HINES (EP) 
Midnight In New Orleans (a); Sweet 
Honey Babe (b)—Keyboard Capers 

(c); Lazy Mornin’ (c) 
(M.G.M. EP 573—10s. 54d.) 

Best track here is the very swingy 
“Sweet Honey Babe”, with its good 
clarinet by Scoops Carey, two wonderful 
piano choruses from Earl, and the very 
excellent beat laid down by Oscar Petti- 
ford. “Keyboard” has more of Earl’s 
sparkling piano, plus a good chorus from 
Floyd Smith, finely supported by the 
late, and great Sidney Catlett. ‘‘Mid- 
night in N.O.” is a big band, complete 
with singer Johnny Hartmann. Few bars 
of piano here, but not enough for me. 
The remaining track is a most delicate 
composition of Earl's it’s a nice tune. 
which I hope one day he'll record as a 
solo. 

(a) Full band Dec. 1947 

(b) Hines (pno). Scoops Carey (clt), Clifton 
Pest (gtr), Oscar Pettiford (bass), Ruby Taylor 
(drs). Dec. 1947 


(c) Hines, Floyd Smith (etr), Arvell Shaw (bass), 
Sidney Catlett (drs). late 1948. 


EARL HINES & HIS ORCHESTRA 
(LP) 

Deep Forest (c); G. T. Stomp (a); 

Child of a Disordered Brain (d); 

Tantalizing a Cuban (e); Call Me 

Happy (e) (13 min.) Piano Man 

(a); Father Steps In (a); Boogie 





an 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


Woogie on St. Louis Blues (c); After 
All ve Been To You (b); Grand 
Terrace Shuffle (a) (134 min) 


(H.M.V. DLP 1132—26s. 5d.) 


Recorded whilst the band were at the 
Grand Terrace, Chicago, this record con- 
tains some of the best big band jazz ever 
to have been issued. The rhythm, led by 
the masterly Hines with that wonderful 
drummer Alvin Burroughs at his back, 
is splendid, and the front line soloists 
are all extremely good. 

The band’s signature tune “Deep 
Forest”, and the jumping “G. T. Stomp” 
show off the talents of trumpeter Walter 
Fuller — a most underrated musician. 
The first title also offers solos from 
Crowder and the excellent Omer Simeon. 
“Child”, “Piano Man” and “St. Louis 
Blues” are showcases for Earl's wonder- 
ful piano, who proves with no uncer- 
tainty that no one has ever been able to 
match him for ideas and swing. “Cuban” 
is a most fascinating track designed for 
the rhythm team and Bud Johnson, who 
also provides a good tenor solo on “Call 
Me Happy”. 

Two most exciting band items are 
“Father Steps” and “G. T. Shuffle’. The 
ensembles have a deep, sonorous sound, 
the scoring of Bud Johnson pointing very 
directly to rhythm with plenty of space 
for the soloists. Fuller is again heard on 
“After All’, both singing and _ playing. 
Here is a record you must not miss, for 
here is the real jazz played with great 
spirit and a tremendous beat. 

The excellent cover notes. complete 
with listed solos are by Stanley Dance. 

S.T. 

(a) Walter Fuller, Milton Fletcher, Edward 
Sims _ (tpts), George Dixon (tpt. and alto. sax), 
Fd Burke, John Ewing, Joe McLewis (tmbs). 
Leroy Harris (alto. sax), Budd Johnson, Bob 
Crowder (ten. sax), Omer Simeon (bar. sax and 
cl). Earl Hines (pno), Claude Roberts (gtr), 


Ouinn_ Wilson (bass), Alvin) Burroughs (dms) 
New York City, 12/7339 


i 

(b) as (a). Walter Fuller (vocal). Chicago 
6/10/39 al 
(c) Jimmy Mundy (ten. sax) replaces Budd 
lohnson, otherwise as (a New York City, 
13/2/40. 

(d) Earl Hines, Storytone piano. New York 
Citv, 26/2/40 

(e) Shirley Clay (tpt) replaces Milton F'etche: 
otherwise as (a New York City, 19/6/40 


ILLKNOIS JACQUET SEPTET 
Little Jeff; Jacquet Jumps — Blue 
Nocturne; On Your Tees 
(Columbia SEB 10043—I1s. 14d.) 


Someone, on listening to his honking 
and squealing, once described Jacquet 
as “Ill Noise’ Jacquet. But there is an- 
other side to his playing, and when he 
feels so inclined, he can put down some 
very tasteful tenor. 

This album showcases both sides of 
Jacquet’s musical personality. He plays 
some tasteful, flowing tenor on “Jeff” and 
“Nocturne”, then directs his honks and 
squeals to the gallery on “Jumps” and 
on “Toes”. This latter tune, a Jacquet 
composition, is taken at a frantic tempo, 
and is worthwhile only for some spirited. 
fluent trombone from Matthew Gee and 
a lively chorus by trumpeter Russell. 
“Jumps” has good choruses by Russell 
Jacquet, and Cecil Payne and _ Illinois 
starts well, but gets a little wild towards 
the end of his solo. An un-named piano 
player contributes a pleasant solo to 
“Jeff” which also features good work by 


Gee and Illinois. “Blue Nocturne’, the 
only ballad, is designed mainly as a 
showcase for Illinois. 

K.G. 


Illinois Jacquet (tnr), Russell Jacquet (tot), Cecil 
Payne (bar), Matthew Gee (tmb), Al Lucas (bs) 
Shadow Wilson (dms). Pianist unknown. 


BOBBY JASPAR ALL STARS 
(12in. LP) 


Bag’s Groove; Memory Of Dick: 
Milestones; Minor Drop (21 min.) 
Pil Remember April; You Stepped 
Out Of A Dream; I Can't Get 
Started; Night In Tunisia (19! min.) 
(Felsted PDL85017—35s. 14d.) 
The French and other Continental 
musicians, especially those with leanings 
towards the modern idiom. may think 
themselves fortunate that they have had 
such frequent and lengthy opportunities 
to study the work of the American 
modernists at first hand. That their 
modern school is more advanced than 
its British equivalent is fairly evident, 
but they seem to have absorbed a great 
many half-formed ideas, on which they 
base their work without improving upon 
them. Belgium born Bobby Jaspar has 


‘ acquired a mixture of styles and in- 


fluences which appear to be quite 
incompatable, Young. Getz, and Parker 
all having left their impressions on his 
earlier work. The result of these per- 
formances leaves me with a feeling that 
he has listened far too long to Getz and 
Chet Baker, and not sufficiently to Gil- 
lespie, Parker, and Young. I am 
pleasantly impressed by pianist Rene 
Urtreger and bassist Benoit Quersin. 
Viale is over-fond of cymbal drumming, 
but otherwise sound. Guitarist Sacha 
Distel plays some pleasant fast solo 
passages, but lacks clarity in slow pas- 
sages. This record should appeal to 
modernists, despite its short-aomines in 
the style department. GLL. 
Bobby Jaspar (tenor and flute), Rene Urtreger 


fono), Sacha Diste!l (gtr), Benoit Quersin (bs) 
Jean-Louis Viale (ds) 


THE JAZZ GIANTS, 1956 

I Guess Pll Have To Change My 

Plans; I Didn't Know What Time 

It Was (19 min.) Gigantic Blues; 

This Year’s Kisses; You Can 

Depend On Me (23 min.) 

(Columbia 33CX 10054—39s. 7!d.) 

The giant, of fairly uniform and im- 
pressive stature, make up a far more 
homogeneous group than those of Granz 
usually gathers together. Consequently. 
there are no irritating clashes of styles 
to contend with, although Roy, of course 
would have been more at home with a 
tenor of Hawk's positive, passionate 
school than with Lester. 

The first ballad on Side One contains 
good but uneventful soloing at too slow 
a temvo by Lester, Vic Dickenson, Roy 
and Teddy Wilson. one chorus each in 
that order. The second, at a swinging 
medium tempo. is much better, with two 
choruses each for the aforementioned 
and a closing one by Lester helofully 
suovorted bv a riff from Roy and Vic. 
The leneth of records and the way they 
are made nowadays account for the fact 
that so many consist of solo sequences 
with rhvthm accomvaniment and no horn 
assists. It’s too bad. On this record, Roy 
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and Vic chip in during the last choruses 
of three performances, and to excellent 
effect, but that is all. No man is an 
island, and no musician should be so 
biggity as not to feel a need for encour- 
aging support, nor so lazy as not to want 
to give it. Well, listen to Jo’s cymbal 
underlining Vic’s solo on “I Didn't 
Know”. 

“Gigantic Blues”, at up tempo, is ex- 
citing. Everyone swings earnestly. “This 
Year's Kisses” is taken slowly, but there 
is considerable feeling to this perform- 
ance as it builds through expressive 
choruses by Lester, Teddy, Vic and Roy 
to a reflective closer by Lester. “You 
Can Depend On Me” is the best track 
and makes a fitting climax. Roy opens 
muted. initiating a series of solos that 
are imaginative, lyrically attractive and 
rhythmically varied. Each musician, I 
think. does his best work of the date 
here. Perhaps this was made at the end 
of the session when a real group feeling 
had developed? Perhaps the wonderful 
old tune by a pianist called Earl Hines 
helped a little? 

Throughout, Lester, Roy and Teddy 
play well, but they do not sound notably 
inspired. Dickenson’s work, however, 
impresses Me very much in this context. 
It is relaxed and casual, not so lowdown 
as to be out of nlace, yet full of dyna- 
mic and rhythmic surprises in skilfully 
developed conceptions that are purely 
jaZZ. 

The rhvthm section is excellent and 
so. on the whole. is the recording. I ester 
is too close to the mike in places. Hi-fi 
should not entail our entering the bell 
of the horns or sitting on the mouth- 

aces 
err S.D. 

Rov Eldridge (tp). Vic Dickenson (tb) Lester 
Young (ts), Teddy Wilson (p), Freddie Greene 
(2). Gene Ramey (b), Jo Jones (d) 


THE JAZZ MESSAGE (12in. LP) 
There Will Never Be Another You; 
Cattin’; Madeline; When I Fall In 
Love (a) (19 min.)}—Budo; I Married 
An Angel; The Jazz Message (b) 
(224 min.) 
(London LTZ-C15028—37s. 64d.) 
With the exception of the playing of 
Donald Byrd and Horace Silver, this 
session doesn’t come up to expectations 
“Budo” has six choruses from La 
Porta who phrases well with good ideas, 
but a thin tone. Byrd fully captures the 
mood of “Angel”, his subtle phrasing 
and lyrical conception are ideal in a 
ballad setting. “Message” an improvised 
blues. has solos by Marshall, Silver, 
Byrd (excellent), and La Porta (good) 
Byrd sets the pace on “Never”, soloing 
well, and later giving wav to some 
mediocre piano work by Ball. Mobley’s 
hard-toned tenor is featured at length on 
his own “Cattin’’, Ball playing better 
piano on this track. “Madeline” is a bal- 
lad feature for Mobley, who plays with 
warmth and feeling against a light, lifting 
rhythm section. “Love” closes the set, 
and features Byrd’s best solo on the 
album—this boy is very much a star 
K.G. 
(a) Donald Byrd (tpt). John La Porta (alto), 
Horace Silver (pno), Wendell Marshall (bs), 
Kenny Clarke (dims) 
(b) Hank Mob'ey (tnr), Ronnie Ball (pno), 
and Doug Watkins (bs), rep'ace Lou Porter, 
Si'ver and Marshall 
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J, J. JOHNSON SEXTET (EP) 


Elysses; Fox Hunt — Hilo; Opus V 
(Esquire EP 107—13s. 74d.) 

John Lewis wrote “Elysses” and 
scored it for the sextet in a manner very 
much akin to the sound of the epoch- 
making Miles Davis Band that recorded 
for Capitol. Sonny Rollins, Kenny Dor- 
ham and Lewis all have some interesting 
things to say on “Hunt” (a J.J. original) 
which is driven along nicely by Max 
Roach’s drums. 

The Rollins composition “Hilo” 
features some excellent Johnson trom- 
bene, and two chorouses apiece from 
Lewis and Dorham. “Opus V” is a 
minor-key Johnson original, in which the 
leader once again takes the solo honours. 
These sides may sound just a little dated, 
but they were masterpieces in their time, 
and still rate highly among today’s 
modern jazz releases. K.G. 

J. J. Johnson (tmb), Kenny Dorham (tpt), 
Sonny Rollins (tnr). John Lewis (pno), Leonard 
oo (bs), Max Roach (dms). Recorded May 


LEE KONITZ WITH 
WARNE MARSH (12in. LP) 
Topsy; There Will éever Be Another 
You; I Can’t Get Started; Donna 
Lee (22 min.)—Two Not One; Don’t 
Squawk; Ronnie’s Line; Background 
Music (21 min.) 

(London LTZ-K15025—37s. 64d.) 

Here are two of the most advanced 
modernists of jazz, exhibiting supreme 
control of their instruments and the 
music they approach. The unison and 
harmonic lines they employ on old 
standards are astounding to listen to, 
even more so to analyse. This jazz is 
well thought out and the sounds are very 
refined; so for a listener the whole re- 
cord is more interesting than exciting. 
At times the rhythm section don’t seem 
to agree as to the ‘feel’ of the beat; 
perhaps there is confusion because both 
Konitz and Marsh lay back and play so 
‘behind’—a thing that’s not easy to do 
well—and get so involved in their ex- 
tended treatment of the changes, that 
one’s breath is taken away. For lovers 
of the ‘cool’ school this is a beautiful 
drop of Chamber jazz you will want to 


JAMES ASMAN’S 
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own. Warne Marsh has improved beyond 
recognition since his first recordings with 
Tristano. Bauer is a most sympathetic 
accompanist and forms a perfect setting 
for Konitz’s thoughts. B.B. 
Lee Konitz (alto). Warne Marsh (tenor), Sam 


Mosca, Ronnie Bal! (pno), Billy Bauer (gtr), 
Oscar Pettiford (bass), Kenny Clarke (dms) 


HUMPHREY LYTTELTON AND 
HIS BAND (EP) 

Dallas Blues; Low Down Dirty 
Shame Blues — D. J. C. Blues; 
Gatemouth Blues 
(Parlophone GEP8584—10s. 54d.) 

These four tracks all come from the 
1950-51 period when he had those two 
fine clarinettists, Wally Fawkes and Ian 
Christie, in his band. The band was still 
in a very formative period, and the 
rhythm section was a known weakness. 
Nevertheless they play the blues without 
the fossilizing plod of most of the re- 
vivalist bands. All are reissues, of which 
“Gatemouth” pleases me most. e 

L. 


Humphrey Lyttelton (cornet). Keith Christie 
(tmb), Ian Christie, Waliy Fawkes (clt), George 
Webb (pno), Buddy Vallis (bjo), Micky Ashman 
(bs), George Hopkinson (ds). 


BOBBY MICKLEBURGH AND HIS 
BOBCATS 


High Society; Sunday; Fidgety Feet; 
At The Jazz Band Ball (114 min.) 
Georgia Camp Meeting; Mama 
Don’t Allow It; Jazz Me Blues; That 
Da Da Strain (13 min.) 
(Oriole MG 10013—29s. 64d.) 

The Bobcats don’t really have much 
of a chance with these hackneyed Dixie- 
land standards which have been played 
so often before, and much better. 

After a good arrangement of “High 
Society”, with a spot of neat piano, the 
band gets bogged down—soloists, except 
for Bobby himself are poor, and there’s 
really little to~ be said for any of the 
‘remaining tracks. I don’t like panning 
this record, because I like the band and 
am pleased that Oriole have given them 
a break; but how much better would it 
have been had the material been more 
carefully selected. As it is one hardly 
knows where one number finishes and 
the next begins as the whcle LP is so 
devoid of contrast, or light and shade in 
both playing and workouts. Incidentally, 
it would also have been nice to have 
had the personnel either on the sleeve, 
or the record ¢y 


GLENN MILLER AND THE 
ARMY AIR FORCE BAND (12in LPs) 


Over There: A Lovely Way To 
Spend An Evening; The G.I. Jive; 
Flow Gently, Sweet Afton; Moon- 
dreams; Don’t Be That Way; Blue 
Champagne; Holiday for Strings (21 
min.—Peggy The Pin-up Girl; Going 
My Way; I Dream Of Jeanie; I 
Couldn’t Sleep a Wink Last Night; 
Alexander’s Ragtime Band; Blue 
Rain; I’ve Got a Heart Filled With 
Love; Anvil Chorus (20 min.) 
(H.M.V. CLP1077) 
There Are Yanks; Stardust; Song of 
The Volga Boatmen; How Sweet 
You Are; Pearls on Velvet; There'll 
Be a Hot Time in The Town of 
Berlin (20 min.) — What Do You 
Do In The Infantry; Farewell Blues; 
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Sun Valley Jump; In The Gloaming: 
For The First Time; Stompin’ At 
The Savoy; Deep Purple; Stormy 

Weather (194 min.) 

(H.M.V. CLP 1078) 
Mission to Moscow; My Ideal: 
Tuxedo Junction; In an eigtheenth 
Century Drawing Room; I Hear 
You Screaming; I'll Be Around; 
Poinciana (204 min.)—Flyin’ Home: 
Long Ago and Far Away; It Must 
Be Jelly; Goin’ Home; Goodnight 
Wherever You Are; I Can’t Give 
You Anything But Love; Wang 
Wang Blues; Here We Go Again 

(224 min.) 

(H.M.V. CLP1079) 
Jeep Jockey Jump; Blues In My 
Heart; Juke Box Saturday Night; 
People Will Say We’re In Love; St. 
Louis Blues March; Time Alone 
Will Tell; Victory Polka (204 min.) 
— Air Corps Song; Suddenly It’s 
Spring; I Love You; Long, Long 
Ago; The Music Stopped; The 
Dipsey Doodle; Wabash Blues; 


Everybody Loves My Baby (18 
min.) 
(H.M.V. CLP 1080) 
Enlisted Men’s Mess; Absent 


Minded; My Blue Heaven; I Got 
Sixpence; Begin The Beguine; Blue 
Is The Night; In The Mood; Oh 
What A_ Beautiful Morning (19: 
min.) Tail-end Charlie; Speak 
Low; Londonderry Air; Shoo-shoo 
Baby; The Way You Look Tonight; 
Blue Danube; Pistol Packin’ Mamma 
(H.M.V. CLP1081) 
(Available only in Album Form, 
complete with illustrated leaflet). 
The enterprise of H.M.V .in issuing 
this mammoth batch of Glenn Miller 
war-time recordings will be a boon to 
his fans, and places on record some of 
the finest white swing band arrangements 
ever made. More than anything, tribute 
should go to the leader and his chief 
arranger, Gerry Gray, for the remark- 
able versatility of the group, their 
praise-worthy standard of _ precision. 
balance and team work; the fact that a 
large amount of their work was devoted 
to the commercial side of light music 
should be related to the purpose for 
which the band was formed The more 
interesting soloists who can be heard 
on these tracks are Mel Powell, trum- 
peters Bernie Privin, Bobby Nichols, and 
Zeke Zarchy, Peanuts Hucko, Carmen 
Maesren, Trigger Alpert, and Ray 
McKinley, who led the swing group and 
latterly undertook the task of leader for 
all stage shows. My own opinion of the 
band, which I heard “live” on two 
occasions. is that they left a more lasting 
impression than any other big band | 
have heard until my recent hearing of 
Bill Basie in Paris. G.LL. 


CHARLIE MINGUS PRESENTS 
“THE QUINTET OF THE YEAR” 
(12in. LP) 

Wee; Hot House; Night In Tunisia 
(2134 min.) Perdido; Sa!t Peanuts: 
All The Things You Are (22 min.) 
(Vogue LAE 12031—38s. 3d.) 

The rather pretentious title of this 
record disguises some very unpretentious 
music by none other than Charlie Parker 
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and Dizzy Gillespie, not to mention the 
rhythm men, Powell, Mingus. and Roach. 
The “Year” is 1953, and the story behind 
the first five tracks is that they were re- 
corded “live” at a Toronto concert 
organised by the local Jazz Society in 
May of that year. Charlie Mingus had 
recently started his own recording com- 
pany, “Debut”, and unofficially recorded 
these tracks at the concert. to the subse- 
quent annoyance of Bird. The last track 
was recorded in a studio in New York 
later the same month, the audience noises 
dubbed in, and released to make weight 
on the long-player. Powell and Roach 
were replaced by Billy Taylor and Art 
Taylor respectively. 

This music is certainly not the best 
that this group played, but it ranks high 
in my estimation as a typical example of 
the fast moving exchange of ideas in 
which these two outstanding modernists 
specialised. The audacious Dizzy sounds 
saucily happy on the session, whilst Par- 
ker is brilliant but subdued. At his worst 
he is so much a musician’s musician that 
his work is almost incomprehensible to 
me. but here he preserves a measure of 
sanity in his work which enables the 
average listener to derive enjoyment from 
it. Powell stabs at some extraordinary 
phrases, hopelessly lacking the solidity 
which might otherwise have justified 
comparison with Hines or Tatum. I 
wonder whether he could ever recreate 
with Dizzy in his medium something akin 
to the Hines/Armstrong partnership of 
bygone davs. Mingus and Roach pro- 
gress sensibly through their parts in the 
concert tracks, whereas the two Taylors 
do not in their studio piece. With the 
subsequent death of Charlie Parker I 
suppose this session almost ranks as a 
collector’s piece—certainly one_ of his 
last recorded appearances with Gillespie. 

be heard. 
It should GL. 


diz Gillespie (tot). Char'ie Parker (alto), 
Bud Powell rely Charlie Mingus (bs), Max 
Roach (ds), Billy Taylor (ono. on ‘All the things 
vou are’), Art Taylor (ds. on “‘All the things 
you are’ only). 


MODERN JAZZ QUARTET 
(12in. LP) 


Versailles; Angel Eyes; Fontessa (18 

min)—Over The Rainbow: Blues- 

ology; Willow Weep For Me: 
Woody’n You (18min). 


(London LTZ-K 15022—37s.64d.) 


“Fontessa” (from which the set takes 
its name) is the chef d’oeuvre here. It’s 
a three-movement suite taking up most 
of side 1, with the Italian theatre of for- 
mer times as its inspiration. but no 
specific programme to evoke. John 
Lewis writes a brief album note, stating 
that the various sections were derived 
from different eras of jazz old. newer 
and newest. Nevertheless, the opening 
movement, with Milt wailing memor- 
ably and at length, has more in common 
with the MJQ as we know it today (in 
an earthy groove) than with any iden- 
tifiable group or trend of the past, while 
movements 2 and 3 are notable for an 
added sophistication (2) or exoticism (3) 
rather than elements that suggest “pro- 
gress” as such, with or without quotation 
marks. I found the work vaguely dis- 


appointing at first, especially that 
reminiscent section at the beginning, but 
a couple of hearings were enough to re- 
vea! its latest structural strength and 
unfailingly apt embellishments. The 
second and third movements evoke an 
endless assortment of 20th Century 
French music to me — from Debussy to 
les Six — yet it’s hard to say why; both 
Lewis’ piano section (which is vaguely 
Bixian, too) and Kay’s superbly mani- 
pulated cymbal beats in the finale can 
only be described as indigenous to the 
individual musicians concerned, to Lewis 
the composer. and to the MJQ as a unit, 
when you come to analyse’ them. 
Furthermore, “Fontessa” develops logi- 
cally and grippingly once you're familiar 
with the general direction it takes. des- 
pite the wide variety of subject matter 
encompassed. Or to put part of the same 
thought in different words. the juxta- 
position of jazz phrases with other ideas. 
fashioned from non-jazz material, results 
(as has always been the case with this 
group) in a strangely unified whole 

and not only because the Quartet can 
move so smoothly from one idiom to 
another in performance at a_ split 
second’s notice. John’s command, dis- 


‘cretion and unselfconsciousness as a 


writer are equally responsible, if not 
more so. 

Space consideration makes it necessary 
for me to dismiss the rest of a remark- 
able set in less than a dozen lines... . 
necessary, but most unfair! “Versailles” 
consists of perfectly dovetailed contra- 
puntal lines and falls into much the same 
category of divertimenti as “Concorde” 
(reviewed last month); “Bluesology” is 
Milt’s well-known blues riff in a polished 
and detailed Lewis setting; “Rainbow” 
features Milt and John as duettists with 
four hands but a single heart; and the 
remaining popular themes” get as 
thorough and enticing an exploration as 
you'd expect, with each of the men 
shining right across the grooves, indi- 
vidually and collectively. Un disque a ne 
pas manquer ! 2 


John Lewis (pno, musical director), Milt 
Jackson (vibes), Percy Heath (bass), Connie Kay 
(dms). 


ALBERT NICHOLAS ORCHESTRA 
(EP) 


Royal Garden Blues; Blues For 
Kicks — I Found A New Baby; I 
Ain’t Gonna Give Nobody None 
Of This Jellyroll 
(Vogue EPV 1142—13s. 7d.) 

I always have, and hope that I always 
shall find Albert Nicholas one of the 
most listenable and enjoyable clarinet- 
ists in jazz. He has an easy and concise 
style which fits into most groups very 
comfortably. Albert McCarthy says in 
his sleeve notes . . . “This is a pleasant 
record which can have no claims to 
greatness, but its qualities are rather 
similar to those of its leader—good taste 
and unpretentiousness”. This sums it up 
very well, and I would only add that 
Claude Bolling’s piano work is delight- 
fully accomplished. 

G.L. 

Guy Longnon (tpt), Claude Gousset (tmb), 
Albert Nicholas (cit). Claude Bolling (pno), 
‘‘Popoff Medveko’’ (bs). Kansas Fields (ds) 
Recorded in Paris, 29th June, 1955. 
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CHICO O’FARRILL (EP) 


Guess What; It Ain’t Necessarily So 
Heat Wave; Cry Baby Blues 
(Columbia SEB 10051—IlIs. 14d.) 


Chico O’Farrill appears to have aimed, 
with the music on this disc. for a mix- 
ture of the swing era and Stan Kenton. 
He has used a large band, and _ the 
arrangements vary from distinctly out- 
moded to ultra modern. In between, the 
whole thing sounds like a competent and 
well scored Studio orchestra providing 
a jazz flavoured background to someone 
or other. 

All the numbers except ‘It Ain't 
Necessarily So’ are screamers at a fast 
tempo. The emphasis is on powerhouse 
section work apart from some brief solos 
from Lenny Hambro and Flip Philips. 
‘Necessarily’, however, is more relaxed 
and is the best track. 

B.N, 

Chico O’Farrill (director), Dick Sherman, 
Rernie Glow, Al Porcino, Nick Travis, Al Stewart 
(tpts), Eddie Bert, Ziggy Elmer, Freddy Zito 

~mbs). Lenny Hambro. Charlie Kennedy (altos), 
Flip Philips, Eddie Wasserman (tens), Danny 
Bank (bari), Gene Di Novi (pno), Clyde 
Lombardi (bs), Don Lamond (dms 


OPUS DE JAZZ (12in. LP) 


Opus De Funk; Opus Pocus (20 
min.) You Leave Me Breathless: 
Opus And Interlude (13 ‘min.) 


(London LTZ-C15026—37s. 64d.) 


The main fault with this album is its 
lack of variety. The tunes comprise three 
long blues and a ballad, and the solos 
are mainly from Milt Jackson's vibes, 
Frank Wess (mainly on flute), and pianist 
Hank Jones. 

Wess and “Bags” take umpteen 12-bar 
choruses on “Funk”, “Bags” being the 
more expressive of the two. “Pocus” 
features Wess on tenor his rough, hard 
tone being the exact opposite of Milt's 
delicate, almost fragile sound,. “Breath- 
less” is the best of the four tracks. Flute 
and vibes producing a sound perfectly in 
keeping with the mood of the piece. 
“Interlude” follows a similar pattern to 
“Funk”, with long solos from Jackson 
and Wess. The introduction of another 
horn would have made it so much better. 

K.G. 


Frank Wess (fit.. tnr). Milt ‘Bags’ Jackson 
(vbs), Hank Jones (pno), Eddie Jones (bs), Kenny 
c.arke (dms). 


OSCAR PETTIFORD (12in. LP) 


Kamman’s A Comin’; Minor 7th 
Heaven; Stardust: Bohemia After 
Dark (17 min.) —  Oscalypso: 
Scorpio; Titoro; Don't Squawk: 
Another One (18 min.) 
(London LTZ-N_ 15035-——37s. 644.) 


Nothing very exciting here, always ex- 
cepting Pettiford’s exemplary Dass 
playing and some good solo material 
from Brookmeyer and Abney. The two 
Latin—American pieces “Titoro” and 
“Oscalypso” I find over arranged, whilst 
Mary Lou Williams’ “Scorpio” is so 
modern in conception as to be almost 
outside the scope of jazz music 
“Bohemia” is a haunting little tune, with 
some good alto from Gryce and a very 
pleasing chorus by Brookmeyer. “An- 
other One” and “Kamman” are both 
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fairly successful and the very pleasant 
“Stardust” shows just what Pettiford can 
do with his instrument. 

S.T. 


Donald Byrd, Ernie Royal (tpts), Bobby 
Brookmeyer (tmb), Gigi Gryce (alto/clt), Jerome 
Richardson (tnr., clt., flute), Don Abney (pno), 
Osie Johnson (drs), Oscar Pettiford (bass). 


KING PLEASURE SINGS (LP) 


Red Top; Jumpin’ With Symphony 
Sid; Sometimes ’'m Happy; This Is 
Always (12 min.) Parker’s Mood; 
What Can I Say: Don’t Get Scared; 
I’m Gone (13 min.) 


(Esquire 20-006—29s. 64d.) 


King Pleasure’s performance is quite 
extraordinary, and if it were less com- 
petent could well be disastrous. For 
those unacquainted with his peculiar 
gifts, these tracks consist of his own vocal 
interpretations of a number of modern 
saxophone solos, aided by other singers 
and some able instrumentalists. 

Regarded merely as a voice, Pleasure 
is nothing exceptional; he has the com- 
mon lugubrious quality and faulty values 
of most semi-popular singers. But by his 
extraordinary use of this mediocre voice 
and by his personality, Pleasure compels 
attention. 

The first two numbers are fascinating. 
In “Red Ton” Pleasure is aided by the 
vocal gyrations of Betty Carter and some 
very pleasant piano. “Jumpin’ With 
Symphony Sid” is immensely intriguing, 
having a percussive riff which can be- 
come very habit-forming. 

None of the other numbers is up to 
the standard of these two, but most of 
them are interesting, and John Lewis’ 
viano is to be heard to good advantage 
in several places. Throughout there is 
the habitual greyness and sense of being 
lost in a surrealist landscape which is 
common to most modern jazz, but it is 
combined with a measure of swing and 
piquancy. I like it. but would advise 
careful listening before purchase. 


G.B. 


SAMMY PRICE AND _ HIS 
BLUESICIANS (12in. LP) 


Swingin’ Paris Style; Blue Berry; 

Louisians Lament; Janine Boogie 

174 min.) USA Romp; Paris 

Lament; Big Mouth Steve From 

Baltimore; Swingin’ At Gaveau 
(18 min.) 


(Vogue LAE 12027——38s. 3d.) 


Recorded during Sammy Price’s recent 
tour of the continent, this record brings 
you some stimulating, small band jazz 
that refuses to be classified as either 
Dixieland or New Orleans—although it is 
akin to both, The solos, of which there 
are plenty, are good, sometimes exciting, 
the rhythm lively and the ensemble work 
well intregated if somewhat rough. 

Price is a really fine blues pianist who 
really swings the band, and solos with 
interest and great feeling. His boogie 
style gets a good showing on “USA 
Romp” and “Janine” whilst his five 
choruses on “Paris Lament” are blues 
piano at its best. Emmett Berry sounds 
hot and provides a sparking trumpet lead 
throughout. His thoughtful, finely-toned 
playing on “Blue Berry” is top class and 
makes one wonder why we have heard 
so little of him in the past. Stevenson 
is a lusty trombonist who if not very 


original, does play jazz and provides 
some good moments on his feature track, 
“Big Mouth”. The surprise to me from 
the horn men came from the agile and 
warm-toned playing of Edmond’s brother 
Herbie. He uses the same rather ardent 
yet bitter tone and his technique is be- 
yond reproach. His playing on 
“Louisiana Lament” is extremely fine, 
but he is prominently featured on nearly 
every track. The rhythm, based on Pops 
Foster’s very firm beat, is very swingy, 
but I find much of Moore’s drumming 
rather too loud and unrelaxed. 
S.T. 

Emmett Berry (tpt), George Stevenson (tmb), 
Herbie Hall (clt), Sam Price (pno), Pops Foster 
(bass), Fred Moore (drs). Paris 29/12/55 











Spend A Merry Christmas 
And a Happy New Year 


at the 
HUMPHREY LYTTELTON CLUB 
: Open every night 


at Mack’s Restaurant, 100 Oxford Street, London, W.|. 


The Club’s Christmas programme includes; 


Humph’s Christmas Party (December 22nd), Christmas Eve with Chris 
Barber (December 24th), New Year's Eve Party (December 31st) 


| Extensions for all these and tickets available in advance from Humphrey 
Lyttelton Club, 8 Great Chapel Street, W.1. 
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RUSSELL PROCOPE (12in. LP) 


Lady Of The Evening; Birth Of The 
Blues; Loved Walked In; Please Be 
Kind; | May Be Wrong; In The 
Shade Of The Old Apple Tree 17} 
min.) Solitude; Baby, Won’t You 
Please Come Home; Mood Indigo: 
Say It Again; Persuasion (154 min.) 
(London HA-D_ 2013-—-37s. 64d.) 
Although Procope’s gets a very large 
and pleasant sound out of his alto, there 
is precious little excitement here. Nearly 
all the tracks are ballads taken at slow 
tempo and the overall tone colour be- 
comes rather monotonous. His accom- 
paniment never really gets swinging, and 
there are several tracks where one feels 
that Procope is being held back, rather 
than urged forward. 
I liked his version of “I May Be Wrong”. 
which is played with a very relaxed 
swing, and his “Solitude” which gets a 
surprisingly virile treatment. “Baby 
Won't You Please” is taken at a most 
unusual slow tempo. Procope embroiders 
the melody in very thoughtful style, 
against a sympathetic piano backing from 
Paul Jordan. The final track is an origi- 
nal blues by Procone which is both un- 
usual and imaginative. This sounds much 
more like the real thing, this track being 
almost good enough to make the whole 
record worth while. 
S.T. 


Procope (alto). Remo Bondi (gtr), Eari Backus 
(solo gtr), Paul Jordan (pno), Mel Schmidt (bass), 
Frank Rullo (drs). 


JIMMY RANEY QUARTET (LP) 
Minor; Some Other Spring (10 min.) 
Double Image; On The Square 
(14 min.) 
(Esquire 20-070-—29s, 64d.) 

It is surely significant that the figure 
shown on the cover of this record is 
faceless, for this is anonymous music: 
when the electronic brains start turning 
the stuff out commercially, it will be 
seen that this type of trickling light music 
could serve as a model. Guitar, piano, 
bass, and drums, all played tastefully, 
lightly, and daintily, join together with- 
out effort, to take us nowhere. Whatever 
technical interest it may have is alge- 
braic, for it is without emotion or swing. 
To compare the guitar with Django, who 
also was light and easy, or the piano 
with John Lewis, who also tinkles. is to 
get the measure of the Jimmy Raney 
Quartet, for the contribution of the other 
two players is wispily insignificant. A 
record to fill a void or form a_back- 
ground to light conversation. 

G.B. 


Timmy Raney (guitar), Hall Overton (pno), 
Teddy Kotick (bs), Art Mardigan (dms) 


BUDDY RICH sings Johnny Mercer 
(12in. LP) 


Goody Goody; Out Of This World; 
Skylark; Ac Cent Tchu Ate The 
Positive; One For My Baby; Fools 
Rush In (20 min.) — Day In, Day 
Out; Blues In The Night; Travlin’ 
Light; Too Marvellous For Words; 
This Time The Dream’s On Me: 
Dream (21 min.) 
(HMV CLP 1092—33s. 114d.) 
Ever since the days when Buddy Rich 
used to drum with Joe Marsala’s jazz 
group at New York’s Hickory House in 
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the late thirties, he has had pretensions 
as a singer. The arrangements and back- 
ing by Buddy Bregman are effective and 
give Buddy’s not too brilliant vocalising 
confident supvort, especially in the slow 
numbers where he tries very hard to imi- 
tate Frank Sinatra. “Goody Goody”, 
“Too Marvellous” and “Blues In The 
Night” are my choice here, but person- 
ally I would rather hear Mister Mercer 
singing his songs himself with Buddy 
behind his drum kit. sis 


BUDDY RICH (12in. LP) 


The Monster: Sunday (223 min.) 
Smooth One; Broadway (21 min.) 
(Columbia 33CX 10052—39s. 74d.) 
These sides — which represent better 
value for dough in playing time than a 
good many Granz |2-inchers, you'll note 

-are put together under the heading 
“The Wailing Buddy Rich’. But the ex- 
tended solo drum outbursts, which such 
an ambiguous phrase somehow led me to 
expect, stay mostly within the confines of 
track 1; and in such small measure, 
Buddy’s expertise and solid drive make 
them acceptable enough. Rich has some- 
times struck me as being a heavily over- 
bearing and, therefore overrated 
percussionist. Here, however, as well as 
on the tremendous Hamp-Tatum-Rich 
LP (reviewed last month) and various 
other sessions over the years, he plays 
with enough tact and energising strength 
to make one understand why every mem- 
ber of the 1943/4 Basie band, with which 
he worked for a while, thought so 
highly of him. 

Buddy’s somewhat tight though cer- 
tainly valid beat meshes notably well 
with the similarly inclined Oscar Peter- 
son and Ray Brown on the first two cuts, 
helped by Green’s_ ever-exemplary 
rhythm guitar—and the trumpeters both 
fall happily into line, despite their con- 
trasting styles. Wess has seen much 
better days, and Webster, excellent at 
times, lapses into that ugly buzz-saw 
sound of his too often .. . but “Monster” 
and “Sunday” have plenty to recom- 
mend them in the now-popular category 
which might be described as mainstream- 
to-modern. 

The remaining tracks swing more 
lightly —- more politely, too if S.D. will 
pardon the use of his copyright trade- 
mark but Buddy, on brushes this 
time, forms the basis of another good 
rhythm section. And _ Edison — solos 
superbly. (Note. in passing how 
Simmons’ intonation has improved in 
recent years, though he’s still inclined to 
pitch sharp.) Sonny Criss, best known in 
this country for the “Just Jazz” concert 
discs which he made almost ten years 
ago, continues to project a host of Bird 
ideas, mingled with a hint or two of 
Carter and maybe a soupcon of James 
Moody—dquite convincingly done. if too 
derivative for comfort. A final word of 
praise can be added for the sympathetic 
Rowles, and the album as a whole. as 
you must have gathered, can be safely 
recommended to non-extremists. 

M.B. 


Buddy Rich (dms), Joe Newman, Thad Jones 
(tpts), Ben Webster. Frank Wess (tnrs); Oscar 
Peterson (pno), Freddy Green (gtr), Ray Brown 
(bass), tracks 1 and 2—Rich (dms), Harry Edison 
(tot), Sonny Criss (alto), Jimmy Rowles (pno), 
John Simmons (bass)—tracks 3 and 4 


THE SWINGING MR. ROGERS 
(12in. LP) 


Isn’t It Romantic; Trickleydidlier; 

Oh! Play That Thing; Not Really 

The Blues (22 min.) — Martians Go 

Home; My Heart Stood Still; 

Michele’s Meditation; That’s What 
I’m Talkin’ Bout (23 min.) 


(London LTZ K_ 15023—37s. 64d.) 


Just what this group is trying to prove 
is obscure. The arrangements and the 
beat owe much to Basie, but both Shorty 
Rogers and Jimmy Giuffre are still cool 
enough to suggest that they do not care 
to get more than the soles of their feet 
wet in mainstream jazz. 

The session was recorded in March 
1955 and, though there is some good 
music to be heard, there is far too much 
that is pretentious and cute—too many 
gimmicks and conscious effects for the 
session to be wholly successful. 

The rhythm section’s playing is im- 
peccable throughout; listen to Curtis 
Counce on “Oh! Play That Thing” or to 
Pete Jolly’s swinging piano on “Roman- 
tic’ and “Not Really The Blues”, Most 
of the tunes are Rogers originals but, 
except for the pretty “Michele’s Medita- 
tion”, are little more than riffs. All the 
same, I think that this closer fusion be- 
tween modern and mainstream jazz with, 
above all, a return to the beat, is a 
healthy sign. The musicians really sound 
as though they were enjoying themselves, 
and there’s no denying their individual 
and collective musicianship. 

sks 


Shorty Rogers (tpt), Jimmy Guiffre (clt., tnr., 
bari), Pete Jolly (pno), Curtis Counce (bass), 
Shelly Manne (dms). Supervision: Nesuhi Ertegun 


BOB SCOBEY’S BAND (12in. LP) 


Dardanella; Stars Fell On Alabama; 
The Crave; Ten To One Its 
Tennessee; Summertime; When The 
One You Love Is Gone (154 min.) 
— Canadian Capers; Lazy River; In 
New Orleans; Stardust; Swingin’ 
Doors; Blues In the Night (164 min.) 
(Columbia 33CX 10058—39s, 74d.) 


Something rather different here, for the 
Scobey band have been expanded to 
twelve strong, and play a series of ar- 
rangements made for them by Leon 
Ratsliff. Much of the material is un- 
usual for a band of this tyne, and there 
is so much room for improvisation that 
the arrangements must have been very 
sketchy ones. I find the chief points of 
interest centre around Scobey’s own 
trumpet playing, and the clarinet of Bill 
Napier. Scobey plays with a fine tone, 
excellent control and good ideas, and is 
heard to good advantage on every track. 
Napier, one of the best American tradi- 
tional clarinettists, takes advantage of all 
his solo opportunities, and plays with a 
nice easy relaxation his chorus on 
“Stardust” being in perfect good taste. 

Rather too much playing time, for my 
taste, is taken up by the vaudeville sing- 
ing of Clancy Hayes, but there are, | 
know, plenty who rate him very highly. 

Bob Scobey, Frank Snow (tpts), Juck Buck, 
‘Vil Sudmeier, Jack Sudmeier (tmbs), Bill Napier. 
Leon Ratsliff (clts), Jess Crump (pno), Fred 


Higuera (drs), Hal McCormick (bass), Bob Short 
(tuba), Clancy Hayes (bjo, gtr). 
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VICTORIA SPIVEY with 


Luis Russell’s Orchestra 
Bloodhound Blues; Dirty T.B. Blues: 
—Moanin’ The Blues; Telephoning 

The Blues 


(H.M.V. 7EG 8190—10s. 54d.) 


One does well to regard with caution. 
some of the ancient reissues with which 
we are often regaled, but not in this case. 
H.M.V. have obliged by giving us four 
excellent titles. No-one need strain his 
ears — recording, singing and accom- 
paniment are first-class. 

Victoria Spivey is not a great blues 
singer, but she is a good one. Her light 
voice pleases and intrigues, and often on 
these tracks moves one by the close 
accord she and the band have established. 

No praise is too high for the group 
which accompanies the singer. Henry 
Allen’s great gifts are shown here at their 
best, his passion, robust tone. melodic 
dexterity and rhythmic wisdom, dimmed 
now by time and New York City, but 
always memorable. Higginbotham’s 
trombone and the agile and gutty alto of 
Charlie Holmes are delightful, and the 
rhythm men are more than adequate. 

“Moanin’ The Blues” is probably the 
best track, but all are good. Seekers after 
more Spivey works may find it worth 
their while to look for the old Parlo- 
phone race series “How Do You Do It 
That Way” or the incomparable “Tooth- 
ache Blues” (with Lonnie Johnson) which 
was issued here on the same label. 


GB. 
Red Allen (tpt), J. C. Higginbotham (tmb) 
Charlie Holmes (alto), Will Johnson (gtr), Pops 


Foster (bs). October Ist. 1929 


JOE SULLIVAN (EP) 


Honeysuckle Rose; Gin Mills Blues: 
Onyz  Bringdown; Little Rock 
Getaway 
(Columbia SEG7652—10s. 54d.) 


My Little Pride And Joy: Little 
Rock Getaway; Just Strolling: 
Minor Mood 


(Brunswick OE9276—\IIs. 10d.) 


The Columbia release was from a 
session in New York in September, 1933. 
and is therefore two years earlier tharr 
the Brunswick solos. Few pianists have 
absorbed more of the great coloured 
pianists’ influence than Joe, and the evi- 
dence of this influence is strong on all 
these tracks. It is a freak of release 
planning which gives his fans not only 
the pick of his early work (the Columbia 
tracks are in fact his first recorded solos) 
in reissue form, and in the same month 
offers two recently recorded long-players 
by the same artist, As there is nothing 
to choose between the excellence of 
cording or performance, I shall confine 
my remarks to a firm commendation to 
all piano fans; I have discussed in fuller 
detail his style and influences below. 


Save It Pretty Mama; Go Back 
Where You Stayed Last Night; In 
The Middle of a Kiss; Just Strolling; 
Black And Blue (244 min.) —Ain’t 
Misbehavin’; Bush Above Powell; 
I’ve Found A New Baby; Frolicking 
Fido; Keeping Out Of Mischief Now 
(224 min.) 
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(Columbia 33CX10047—39s. 74d.) 
Gin Mill Blues; That’s A Plenty; A 
Room With A _ View: Sweet 
Lorraine; Hangover Blues; Little 
Rock Getaway (203 min.) — Honey- 
suckle Rose; Summertime; Fido’s 
Fantasy; My Little Pride And Joy; 
I Cover The Waterfront; Farewell 
To Riverside (184 min.) 


(London HA-U2011—37s. 64d.) 


Joe Sullivan has not been featured in 
the record lists in England for nearly 
fifteen years, and recorded only spas- 
modically in America during the inter- 
vening years, mainly for Commodore 
and Sunset labels. He nevertheless rates 
among the top white pianists of the jazz 
swing era, along with Jess Stacy. It is 
curious that both these men have re- 
cently reappeared from “recording” 
oblivion. and an even greater coincidence 
that Joe should have no less than four 
records (including the two new long- 
players listed above) in this month's 
lists. From a classical beginning at the 
Chicago Conservatory, Joe soon broke 
into jazz in the “Windy City”, playing 
with Bix and Tesch and Eddie Condon: 
he then had a lengthly spell with Bob 
Crosby’s famous Bobcats, and intermit- 
tently played the nightspots on 52nd. 
Street in.New York during the war years. 
Now in his fiftieth year, Joe plays on 
the West Coast, currently at the Club 
Hangover in San Francisco. 

Of his music I could write for many 
pages, but will confine myself to brief 
comments on his style and performances 
in these two records. I know of no other 
white pianist who has absorbed so many 
aspects of Negro piano playing, although 
I could name several who have success- 
fully copied one individual style to grea- 
ter advantage. Not only has he captured 
some of the entrancing nuances of the 
early boogie style, which he uses to the 
full, as in “Just Strolling”, but he has 
an amazing affinity for the complex styles 
of the all-time greats, Fats Waller and 
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Earl Hines. This manifests itself not in 
slavish copying, but in some _ highly 
imaginative interpretation of Waller 
compositions, Sullivan originals, and a 
selection of other jazz standards. 

I confess that I am apt to rate a pianist 
by the excellence of his unaccompanied 
performance, and on that score the Clef 
tracks convince me that he as great as 
I have always considered him. “I’ve 
Found A New Baby” is one of the 
greatest piano solos I have heard on 
record, and it is rather sad to think that 
it is lost in the relative anoymity of the 
modern long-player recording medium, 
where overall merit must carry more in- 
fluence than the evaluation of a single 
track. The Riverside session released on 
London has the addition of bass and 
drums, which seems to encourage Joe to 
some spasmodic untidyness in the bass 
department, counterbalanced by a slightly 
more attacking mood in one or two of 
the faster numbers; a fractionally more 
brilliant recording may help this illusion, 
but it is quite clear to me, after repeated 
hearing of both records, that there is 
nothing to choose between them. I have 
therefore purposely refrained from giv- 
ing either my vote as the record of the 
month, especially as I find that all too 
frequently I indulge readers with a piano 
choice which may fall short of general 
interest, Piano lovers will, I predict. find 
these records “musts” for their collec- 
tions, and their existence is certain to 
add cheer to your Yuletide festivities. 


G.L. 


THE GENIUS OF ART TATUM 
VOL. 2 (12in. LP) 
Tenderly; Sittin’ and Rockin’; 
There'll Never Be Another You (15 
min.) I’ve Got The World On A 
String; You Took Advantage Of Me; 
Yesterdays; What Does It Take 
(15 min.) 

(Columbia 33CX 10053—-39s. 74d.) 
This is the second record to be issued 
from the tremendous Genius Of Art 
Tatum Album recorded by Norman 
Granz for the Clef label. There are still 
eight more 12” LP’s to come. With the 
recent and stunning news that Art 
Tatum is dead, one can only be thankful 
that this superb example of his genius 

remains. 

For anyone with an interest in piano 
jazz, this record and its companions must 
be a source of pleasure for years. Tatum 
plays completely solo, unhampered by a 
rhythm section or the limits of the three 
and a half minute recording session. He 
is reflective in parts, wholly rhythmic 
in others; and throughout he unleashes 
a flow of invention and a brilliance of 
technique that astounds the senses. I 
recommend this disc unreservedly. 

Discophiles may like to note that this 
record was issued as Volume 4 in the 
American series 

B.N, 


TENORAMA 

Just You, Just Me (a); Don’t You 

Know I Care (b); What A 

Difference A Day Made (c); Teddy 

Boy (d) (19 min.) — Curio (b); Blue 

Major (a); Poinciana (d); Roy Leaps 

Out (c) (174 min.) 
(Nixa NJL 4 35s. 14d.) 

An interesting record that I am sure 

will prove exceedingly popular with 
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those thousands of British jazz followers 
who are all certain that Skidmore, Ken- 
dell, Sidwell or Graham is by far the 
best tenor player in this country. 
Personally I go for the first named: to 
my ear he plays with more swing than 
the others, but I know it is all a matter 
of opinion. Jimmy’s track on Side 1 is 
an excellent. example of his free blowing 
style, and he is well backed by a neat 
and stylish rhythm section. Graham’s 
contributions are both unusual in 
Instrumentation and_ style; “Teddy 
Boy belied it’s name and _ turns 
out to be an extremely attrac- 
live composition. Rendell’s long contri- 
bution to Side 1 rambles a bit, but his 
original “Curio” catches the ear. Of the 
two Sidwell items | prefer the blues “Roy 
Leaps Out’, on which he blows in the 
effortless manner as perfected by Lester 
Young. S.T. 
(a) Jimmy Skidmore with Derek Smith (pno) 
Phil Seamen (drs), Sammy Stokes (bass) 23/5/56. 
(b) Don Rendell with Damian Robinson (pno), 
Pete Eldertield (bass), Don Lawson (drs). 23/3/56 
(c) Roy Sidwell with Derek Smith (pno), Phil 
Seamen (drs), Sammy Stokes (bass) 23/5/56. 
(d) Kenny Graham with Jack Ellory (flute), 
Stan. Tracey (Israeli bongos), Gilbert’ Webster 
(marimba), Phil Seamen (drs), Major Holley 
(bass) 25/5/56 f 


RENE URTREGER TRIO (EP) 

Dance Of The Infidels; Budo — 

Parisian Thoroughfare; So Sorry 

Please : 
(Felsted ESD3027—10s. 54d.) 

As this is intended as a tribute to Bud 
Powell. it is hardly surprising to find 
that all the titles are from Bud’s pen. 
Mr. Urtreger plays with clarity and pre- 
cision which is not to be expected from 
modern pianists, although his ultimate 
technique is hardly a match for Bud 
Powell. He is well supported by Benoit 
Quersin on bass, and by the leader of 
the French modernist drummers, Jean- 
Louis Viale. Obviously modern by any 
standards, this strikes me as an excep- 
tionally well balanced performance, such 
as I have not heard for some time from 
a French recording studio. G.L. 


SARAH VAUGHAN (EPs) 
Tenderly; If You Could See Me 
Now; I’m Thru’ With Love; Don’t 

Worry ’Bout Me 

(MGM EP 572—10s. 54d.) 


Sometimes I’m Happy; Cherokee: 
Don’t Be On The Outside; How 
High The Moon 
(EmArcy ERE 1550—-11s, 10d.) 
These two discs offer a chance of 
comparison between Sarah as she was 
ten years ago (the MGM set) and as she 
is now (EmArcy). Neither of these ex- 
amples is the best of either period, but 
they are good enough to attract anyone 
partial to the Voice of the Century 
as Sarah’s billing hovefully announces. 
On the MGM EP tthe accent is on 
straight singing, and, although there is 
some hint of the vocal tricks that domi- 
nate the recent years, the tune is the 
thing. A rather unusual choice is the 
dated ‘I’m Thru’ With Love’. Only Bing 
Crosby can do justice to the mood of 

this number. 

Ten years on, Sarah gets support from 
a jazz studded group including Julian 
Adderley and Roy Haynes. She uses her 
voice like a superb instrument, scatting 
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and improvising as she goes; but this 
of course mainly to the detriment of 
the songs she is singing. I have mixed 
feelings on these two records. 

BIN. 


CHARLIE VENTURA (EP) 


Confessin’; Avalon; Bugle Call Rag: 
That Old Feeling 
(Columbia SEB 10047—1IlIs. 14d.) 


Some wild jazz for Ventura fans. Of 
these four tunes, I like “Old Feeling” at 
the slower tempo, featuring Ventura’s 
tenor at its most comfortable. and finish- 
ing off on baritone. Conte plays a muted 
solo with good feel for a ballad. “Bugle 
Call” is a bit jumbled, the unison riffs 
being tired. and Ventura’s bass sax 
muddy. “Avalon” swings, especially 
when Conte solos in his moving, authori- 
tative way. 

Charlie Ventura (tenor, bari. and bass sax). 
Conte Candoli (tot), Jimmy Winser (pno), Ado!f 
Fesone (bass), Chick Kenney (dms) 


(12in. LP) 
Ralph Burns Up; Ghost Of A 


Chance: Just You, Just Me (18 
min.) Characteristically B.H.: 
Summertime; Sid Flips His Lid 


(17 min.) 

(Columbia 33CX 10050—39s. 74d.) 

This is typical American jazz concert 
atmosphere where the show counts and 
musical values must suffer. There are 
some sounds on this that I like very 
much, but most of it is not inspired re- 
cord music but performed in an exhi- 
bitionistic way to please the banal taste 
of the fans. ““Characteristically” features 


Harris’ fervent style at a swing tempo 
and a rather ‘chunky’ rhythm section. 
“Ghost” shows what a master of the 


saxophone Ventura is—the rendering is 
good here and shows his big tone to its 
hest advantage. There is also great feel- 
ing shown but I get tired of the wander- 
ing chromatics. “Ralph Burns Up” isn't 
very exciting piano and doesn’t swing 
very well. “Summertime” highlights 
Shavers’ trumpet pyrotechnics, with 
little taste. 

“Sid Flips” is a couple of lengthy 
exuberant drum solos with clowning 
‘conversations’ between Shavers and Cat- 
lett. “Just You” never seems to get away 
to a start and gets more apathetic as it 
continues on its 12-minute ride with that 
‘chunky’ rhythm going throughout. 

Featuring: Bill Harris, Charlie Shavers, Big 
Sid Catlett, Dave Tough, Mary Lou Williams. 
Margie Hyams, Ralph Burns, Hank Jones, Bill 
De Arango (gtr), Curly Russell (bass) 
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THOMAS “FATS” WALLER 
ORGAN SOLOS (EP) 

The Digah’s Stomp; Soothin’ Syrup 
Stomp — Messin’ Around With 
The Blues; Stompin’ The Bug 
(H.M.V. 7EG8191—9s. 34d.) 


The pipe organ solos on these tracks 
were among the first Fats ever made, and 
have never previously been issued in 
England. Having completed his early 
training on the organ it is not surprising 
that he returned occasionally to this 
recording medium after he had become 
firmly established as a jazz pianist. The 
sessions were in January and December 
1927, when eletrical recording was in 
its infancy, so that the results, though 
good, do not compare so favourably with 
modern standards. His achievement, in 
rhythm and effect, is remarkable, and 
shows the amazing technique which he 
must have developed as an organist. Al- 
ready the little tricks and riffs he loved 
to use are beginning to appear, and his 
use of dynamics is more than apparent. 
His fans will appreciate this unusual 
record, whilst other collectors can look 
and listen in amazement. G.L. 


LITTLE WALTER AND HIS 
JUKES (EP) 
My Babe; I Got To Go; Thunder 
Bird; Roller Coaster 
(London RE-U 1061—Ils. 10d.) 


Little Walter Jacobs has for some time 
been a side-kick of Muddy Waters’, with 
whom he is to be heard on records. and 
here he verforms very creditably on his 
own. This is simple economical jazz. 
foiky and blue; race stuff. Little Walter 
plays mouth organ with considerable 
fluency and swing, but without the fan- 
tastic abandon of Sonny Terry; the small 
rhythm group behind him bash away 
contentedly, and although loud and 
simple do not lapse into the technical 
crudity usual in the more commercial 
rhythm and blues recordings. 

There is some faulty labelling here: 
the two vocal numbers on Side 1 are 
“My Babe”, at easy tempo, and “I 
Got To Go” which swings out mightily 
My favourite track is “Roller Coaster” 
which although obviously a party piece, 
is not quite the swinger diller its name 
might imply, There is no singing in this 
one, but Walter really lets go over a 
solid rhythm, improvising splendidly 
with volleys of alley-fiddle phrases 

This type of music has changed a little 
over the vears, leaving behind its jugs. 
washboards, and funny voices, but it 
still sounds like the same good jazz from 
the shabbier arts of the city. 

G.B 


MUDDY WATER (EP) 
Young fashioned Ways: Manish 
Boy All Aboard; Forty Days And 
Forty Nights 
RE-U 1060—IIs. 10d.) 


The cover alone could lead one to 
this magnificent record, for the repre- 
sentation of the pudgy figure beneath the 
unfashionable straw hat is very com- 
pelling. Muddy Waters is a great singer; 
it is obvious that he has his ways and 
that little will change him. On many 
records he is difficult to take, for if his 
voice and rough delivery are not too 
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(London 


strong to stomach, his curious twanging 
guitar can prove a deterrent. 

Muddy Waters is better with a small 
group such as this than on his own, for 
it seems to spare him the necessity of 
sounding his monstrous instrument quite 
so provokingly. Little Walter, who here 
contributes on mouth organ, provides 
fine support, and the fairly heavy-handed 
drumming is appropriate. Each of these 
four tracks is good. on each the right 
tempo is struck, and the driving folky 
music comes rolling out. “Manish Boy” 
is the most striking of the four, for it 
starts with a real chain-gang holler. 
answered by the belling of the curious 
guitar, and then launches into an odd 
autobiography full of yells from the 
band, over the stuttering riff we have 
heard before.on a Chuck Berry record 
This is strong. passionate music, very 
carnivorous. 

G.B 


LU WATTERS (LP) A 
Cake Walkin’ Babies Back Home: 
Antigua Blues; Beale Street Blues 
8+ min.) — Chattanooga Stomp: 
Jazzin’ Babies; Snake Rag (9 min.) 
(London HB U_ 1061--25s. 4d.) 

(EP) B 

Royal Garden Blues; Shake That 

Thing; Irish Black Bottom; Sweet 

Georgia Brown . 

(Columbia SEB 10049—IIs. 14d.) 

The performance on the LP are pre 
viously unissued, having been taped from 
a studio broadcast. The presence of an 
invited audience seems to have been a 
help for the band sound unusually re 
laxed. The front line was perhaps at its 
best at this time and, if you are fond 
of the rough, earthy sound of this group 
then I think you will find this one of 
their best recordings. Turk plays some 
forthright trombone: Lu and Scobey 
work well as a team: and Bob Helm’s 
clarinet fits in well although his tone 
sounds very thin and much of his solo 
work is weak. 

The EP is not quite so good. Turk ts 
replaced by Don Noakes: Scobey 1s out 
of the group and the presence of two 
banjos, as well as the tuba, make the 
rhythm section sound stodgier than eve! 
Noakes acquits himself well “Shake 
That Thing” being best of the four titles 
if only for a fine and sensitively vlaved 
trumpet solo from Lu himself — 


(a) Lu Watters Bob Scobey (tpts) Turk 
Murphy (trmb), Bob Helm (cit). Wally Rose 
nno). Dick Lammi (tuba), Harry Mordecai (dj0 
Bi'! Dart ‘dms). Recorded 16/5 47 

(b) Lu Watters (tpt), Don Noakes (tmb), Bob 
Wally Rose (pno), Clancy Haves, Pa 


He'm (clt), Pet 
Patton (bjos), Dick Lammi (tuba), Bill Dar 
(dms). Recorded late 1950 


LU WATTERS’ YERBA BUENA 
JAZZ BAND 
Minstrels Of Annie Street; Jazzin’ 
Babies Blues: The Easy Winners; 
Ostrich Walk; Pinneapple Rag; I'm 
Goin’ Huntin’ (15 min.) — Ain't 
Gonna Give Nobody None Of My 
Jelly Roll; New Orleans Joys; 
Original Rags; Ory’s Creole Trom- 
bone; Pastime Rag; Canal Street 
Blues (18 min.) 
(Good Time Jazz LAG 12025-——37s. 64d.) 
| have never cared very much for the 
stodey sound of the band, with its inter 
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minable banjo solos and ponderous 
rhythm section, but there is a certain 
amount to be recommended in this 
album. First of all the fine ragtime 
piano playing of Wally Rose in the three 
excellent Scott Joplin numbers and Jelly 
Roll’s “New Orleans Joys”. He captures 
well the joyous spirit of this branch of 
jazz and plays in a style and with exu- 
berance which I am certain would have 
delighted Jelly Roll himself. Then there 
is the punchy way the band opens 
“Huntin "-—a generally good perform- 
ance this. “Minstrels” I found to be a 
less interesting version than that recorded 
later by Turk’s band and _ reviewed 
last month, and both “Jazzin’ 
Babies” and “Ostrich” I found undis- 
tinguished. “Jelly Roll” has some en- 
semble playing, as has “Canal”, while 
“Creole Trombone” is inevitably a 
showcase for Turk. 

If you like this group, then this album 
is a must for you, but others will find the 
performances above average. ras 

Lu Watters and Bob Scobey (tpts), Turk 
Murphy (tmb), Bob He!m (cit), Wally Rose (pno), 
Harry Mordecai (banjo), Dick Lammi (bass), Bill 
Dart (dms). May—June 1946 


ALEX WELSH AND HIS 
DIXIELAND BAND (EP) 
King of the Zulus—Savoy 
Blues; Melancholy 
(Decca DFE6360—10s, 54d.) 

Of the revivalist bands I find the 
Dixieland ones the least pleasing. This 
music has been played so much that the 
sparkle has gone out of it, and it prob- 
ably only has interest for those who are 
keen devotees to the style or who have 
not heard the great Dixieland perform- 


ances by a few American bands. 
Trumpeter-leader Alex Welsh obviously 
knows what he is doing, but falls short 
of inspiring his fellow musicians to great 
things. The band sounds very lifeless, 
and when they explore the realms of 
collective improvisation the whole thing 
disintegrates rapidly. This is particularly 
noticeable in “Savoy”. I _ prefered 
“Melancholy” for its nice trumpet and 
piano solos. 

Aiex Welsh (tpt), Roy Crimmins (tmb), Archie 
Semple (clit), Fred Hunt (pno), Nigel Sinclair 
(gtr), Chris Stauton or Tom Page (bs), Lennie 
Hastings (ds 


PAUL WESTON (12in. LP) 
Rockin’ Chair; A Foggy Day; Body 
And Soul; Sweet Lorraine; When It’s 
Sleepy Time Down South; Lullaby 
In Rhythm (174 min.) — A Hundred 
Years From Today; Dancing On 
The Ceiling; Autumn In New York; 
Honeysuckle Rose; You Are Too 
Beautiful; The One I Love (18 min.) 

_ (Philips BBL 7098—35s. 14d.) 
Under the leadership of Paul Weston, 
each track here showcases a star soloist, 
playing his own improvisations with 
backing from a picked studio orchestra. 
Some of the results are rather commer- 
cial, but well worth hearing are: Van 
Eps, guitar “Sweet Lorraine”; Eddie 
Miller, tenor, “Hundred Years”; Barney 
Kessel, guitar. “Autumn” and_ Stan 
Wrightsman’s piano on “Honeysuckle” 
The rest of the tracks feature, Joe 
Howard, trombone on “Rockin’”’; Matty 
Matlock, clarinet “Foggy”; Babe Russin, 
tenor “Body”; Clyde Hurley, trumpet 
“Sleepy Time”: Paul Smith, piano 
“Lullaby”; Bill Schaefer, trombone 


“Ceiling”; Ted Nash, alto “Too Beauti- 
ful” and Ziggy Elman, trumpet “One 


I Love”. S.T. 


TOMMY WHITTLE QUINTET 
(LP) 

Lullaby In Rhythm; Lullaby Of 

The Leaves (10 min.) — Lullaby Of 

Birdland; Lullaby Of Broadway 

(104 min.) 
(Esquire 20-068—29s. 64d.) 

Modelled on the style set by the Stan 
Getz Quintet (the one with valve trom- 
bonist Bob Brookmeyer), this group is 
easily the best that Whittle has ever led 
on record. 

“Rhythm” opens with an arty-crafty 
intro in slow temvo, before pianist Derek 
Smith leads into the melody. Christie 
phrases extremely well, and both Tommy 
and Derek play pleasant solos. Smith, 
whose piano style I like very much, is 
the first soloist on “‘Leaves”, Christie 
following on slide trombone. Good 
though his work on this instrument is, 
1 prefer him on the valve horn, which 
he uses on all the other tracks. 

“Birdland” opens with Smith’s piano. 
and Christie then helps out with the 
theme statement, Whittle makes a nice 
choice of notes in his solo, tailoring them 
well, and putting down his best solo of 
the date. “Broadway” closes the set. 
with good solos from Tommy, Keith. 
and Derek. The rhythm duo of Taylor 
and Watts is consistently good through- 
out, Eddie once again proving that he 
is one of the more relaxed of this 
country’s few swinging drummers. K.G. 

Tommy Whitt'e (tnr), Keith Christie (tmb). 
Derek Smith (pono), Arthur Watts (bs), Eddie 
Taylor (dms) 
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—434— 
HOW COLD THE CLUBS! 
“| am prepared to admit that 50 per cent 
of what they play is not jazz. but what 
does it matter?” 
Bob Dawbarn on the Modern Jazz 


Quartet 
“Yet the clubs are almost deserted 
Why? Nobody knows the answer! 


in New York, where I saw 

such men as Miles Davis and Lee Konitz 
playing to the furniture.” 

Pat Brand in the U. S. 

[These two quotations trom _ the 
“Melody Maker” of November 10th will 
delight thousands of jazz lovers who 
Know the answer. The clubs should try 
using jazz musicians again—before they 
are al! dead. 

—435— 
UNETHICAL, BUT... 

We've never thought it ethically correct 
to review records for which one has 
written the sleeve notes, but we are 
excusing ourselves in the case of our 
special baby, H.M.V. DLPI132 by Earl 
Hines and his Orchestra We not only 
wrote the notes, but were partially 
responsible for its compilation and 
release, our interest, entirely altruistic. 
being concerned with the introduction of 
very good music to a wider public than 
had been aware of it. We can repeat. 
almost intidentally, that we believe Earl 
to be the greatest of all jazz pianists, 
although here we want more recognition 
for him as leader of one of the best big 
bands in jazz history 

Nobody admires Basie more than we 
do, but to read the writings of many 
young critics you would think that Basie’s 
was by far the most important big band 
of the Swing Era, if not the only one. 
This, of course, results from ignorance 
but it does a gross injustice to bands like 
Earl’s, Smack’s, Luncetord’s. Hopkins. 
Chick Webb’s and, most obviously, 
Duke’s. All of these had peak periods 
and influenced each other. At the time, 
one felt an allegiance to a_ particular 
band and its style even in its off-peak 
periods, but a _ reasonably objective 
observer, eXamining their activities by 
means of records, might justly claim that 
in this year Smack’s band was clearly 
supreme, or that in the next Lunceford’s 
was setting the pace, and so on. For a 
couple of years after Basie blew in from 
Kansas City, his band was both the 
fashion and the major influence. During 
that time, Duke, for example, was 
merely turning out masterpieces like 
“Dimuendo in Blue” and “The Gal from 
Joe’s”, and by 1940 he had effortlessly 
resumed the lead. And in 1940 | think 
vow ll find that Earl had a band that 
played with such passion and drive as 
ought to have ensured tt a lasting and 
more prominent place in the jazz story 
books. Just as Baste and Jo Jones were 
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the enormous source of inspiration in 
Basie’s hand, so, on the same _ instru- 
ments, were Earl and Alvin Burroughs in 
Earl's 

Here, anyway. are eight tracks not 
previously issued in England, plus the 
famous “Boogie Woogie on St. Louis 
Blues” and that dazzling solo flight, 
“Child of a Disordered Brain”. (No 
disorder—just an impish title.) “Piano 
Man” made a later appearance as 
Drummer Man” under the name of Gene 
Krupa, and eventually Earl tackled him 
on the subject. “I didn’t make $600 out 
of that record,” Gene told him. “Man, 
one of us got robbed,” Earl said. 

Incidentally, we have just heard a new 
LP of Earl's current band. Nothing if 
not versatile, he has probably the most 
exciting group playing in the New 
Orleans style today! With Darnell 
Howard on clarinet, Jimmy Archey on 
trombone, and Pops Foster and _ that 
piano in the rhythm section. it isn't 
altogether surprising 


—436— 
POLITE INTERROGATION 
“It, progressive iazz. is always moving, 
apparently. Could this be reason to 
believe that it moves because it so 
quickly becomes boring to the perform- 
ers? If progressive jazz stood still, might 
one wonder if it could stand the scrutiny 
given, over the years, to traditional 
jazz?” 
Turk Murphy, in preface to 
“The Heart of Jazz~ 


—437— 
ALL TOO SOON 

It is impossibe to get into any kind of 
cheerful, Christmas mood at the time we 
are obliged to write this. While man is 
making his ugliest music in Hungary 
and Egypt, Art Tatum dies. 

There are now very few musicians 
whom jazz could so ill afford to lose as 
Tatum, for though he stood for richness, 
exuberance and warmth, he was a vi! 
tuoso no school could put down, and as 
such he was a kind of bulwark against the 
sad tendencies of the last decade. The 
remarkable technique was perhaps, as 1s 
God’s way, compensation for his afflic- 
tion, and certainly there was such 
profusion of colour, detail and ideas in 
his work as no other jazz pianist could 
challenge. It is this profusion which 
overwhelms many listeners, for Tatum is 
really one who demands the whole 
attention. His is exactly the reverse of 
the “conversation” music set down by 
many of today’s pianists 

Although his style, his personality, ts 
stamped on every performance, he always 
retains the character of the tunes he 
interprets, as though, like Lester, he liked 
to know the lyrics too, and this despite 
an occasionally surprising choice of 
tempo. Even when he flies fastest, there 
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is still retained a songful cuality. It is 
the reverse of the case with many 
“modernists” whose harmonic methods 
and emotional apathy strip all individ- 
uality from the themes, so that their 
solos emerge with a dreary sameness of 


mood and presentation. Tatum’s con 
trasts are in a fine jazz tradition, and the 
passages where his conception ts, in a 
sense. “classical”, tend to illumine rather 
than pervade those following that are 
uncompromisingly jazz. These latter 
may be pretty, with a deep, rolling swing. 
or fiercely accented in a dazzling way 
that recalls Earl. His virtuosity is com- 
pleted by a sensitive touch and—given 
equality of pianos—his “sound” ts 
undoubtedly the most beautiful jazz has 
known 

If Norman Granz never does anything 
else for jazz, he ought yet to be 
remembered as a great man for his fore 
sight and faith in recording virtually tne 
whole Tatum repertoire. So far, he has 
already put out a dozen 12” LPs of the 
piano solos in the U.S., and they are the 
most valuable documentary evidence of 
what he rightly calls the “gentus” of Art 
Tatum, as well as being durable musical 
joys. On the second to appear here 
Columbia 33CX10053, there is a 
particularly wonderful performance ot 
Duke's “Just a-Sitting’ and a-Rockin’ 
Let us hope that Granz recorded him 
together with Ben Webster on this. It ts 
a number that he clearly relishes 

Not content with the enterprising solo 
series, Granz also recorded him with 
various of the other stars in his stable 
The latest example issued here oppo! 
tunely features Tatum and _ Lionel 
Hampton, with Buddy Rich in support 
(Columbia 33CX10045). This is the most 
successful yet, and one of the greatest 
trio records we know. The virtuoso 
tendencies of both Lionel and Tatum 
might seem to present a decided risk, but 
in fact they work together superbly, the 
rhythmic strength of the former 
complementing the luxurious fluidity of 
the latter. You feel that Hamp was, at 
last, a musician who sent Tatum and 
caused him to extend himself, a little 
They throw the ball back and forth on 
equal terms. Perhaps because of the 
percussive nature of Hamp’s instrument, 
the power with which he plays it, and his 
extraordinary gifts of improvisation, 
Tatum’s support never seems too much, 
doesn't dwarf the other’s talent, and 
doesn't result in a qualitative lack of 
balance. And so there are highspots all 
over the record. In “What Is This Thing 
Called Love ?”, which opens quietly and 
builds all the way through marvellously 
swinging choruses, Tatum’s hard-hitting 
attack is extremely exciting; but the 
group’s ensemble drive on up-tempo 
numbers like “Hallelujah” and “How 
High the Moon” is no less amazing. No 








one who hears this record is likely to 
underrate Buddy Rich in future. How 
fortunate that he and not Bellson was 
chosen for this date! He swings 
vigorously throughout and anticipates 
with uncanny rectitude. 

This is more than a fitting and timely 
tribute to the genius of Art Tatum. It 
also happens to be one of the great 
records of recent times. 


—438— 
FOUR FOR THE BLUES 

Four new EPs are essential items for 
all lovers of the blues. First and fore- 
most is London RE-U1061, featuring 
Little Walter (Walter Jacobs) blowing 
the most formidable electric —e 
extant, and singing. “I Got to Go” 
something of a masterpiece, a mio 
creation for harmonica that has 
elemental, wilderness  ualities and 
suggests a little old train, scared, defiant, 
hooting, and, in a big, dark night, itself 
distantly scaring. Even if it’s only a 
local, it’s purposeful, and Little Walter’s 
growling sounds—like Cootie’s in Duke’s 
jungle—invest it with tragedy and power. 
His instrumental techniaue is impressive, 
his choice of phrases exemplary, his 
conception of dynamics highly artistic, 
his beat quite fantastic. So, because he 
plays harmonica and is a blues singer, 
please don't let the new cultural snob- 
bism lead you to underrate his stature 
as an artist. At a wonderful medium 
tempo, “I Got to Go” has the form, 
variety and impact of a great arrange- 
ment played by a topnotch big band. 
“Roller Coaster” is faster, has a fancy 
guitar intro and more of a country 
flavour. ““My Babe” is rather touching 
as he sings and accompanies himself. 
“Thunder Bird” rolls fast again with a 
savage beat. 


Muddy Waters’ EP, “Mississippi 
Blues” on London RE-U1060, is a no 
less satisfying job, and it is helped by 


Little Walter's hooting and screeching. 
“All Aboard” is another superlative train 
blues. “Forty Days” and “Young 
Fashioned Ways” are typically decla- 
matory and lowdown. “Manish Boy”, 
with menacing beat and tempo, and 
amusing “female” adulation for the 
Strutting youth, is unusal material far 
superior in this version to Bo Diddley’s. 
There’s an excellent drummer here and 
on RE-U1061, and we hope London will 
take steps to get the names of all parties 


from Chicago in future. You, for your 
part, are exhorted to support their enter- 
prise in issuing these magnificent 
examples of the living blues tradition by 
buying both records. For the moment, 
you may hear more talk about some 
gimmicked-up “modern” novelty, but 
these are undoubtedly of more durable 
worth. 

H.M.V., too, has a couple of musts fo: 
the connoisseur. 7EG8178 has_ two 
excellent tracks by Lizzie Miles, who 
sings with much of Bessie’s attack and a 
similar kind of drop-beat. “I Hate a 
Man Like You” is a lovely number at a 
drag tempo, but Jelly Roll Morton steals 
all way with his melancholy piano. His 
incomparable artistry at once creates a 
unique atmosphere which enriches the 
performance immeasurably while yet 
sounding curiously detached from the 
singer. The other Miles title swings 
more easily and Morton lends a festive 
hand. Billy Young, on the reverse, is a 
lesser singer with a 1930 gimmick in the 
shape of a scat yodel. The lyrics are 
saucy and here again the Morton 
accompaniments are deliciously artistic, 
poised and professional. 

Victoria Spivey was a rough and not 
too impressive singer, but as Albert 
McCarthy notes on the sleeve of her EP 
(H.M.V. 7EG8190), the accompaniments 
are of greater interest than the singing. 
They are by the master members of 
Luis Russell's 1929 band, and to hear 
Henry Allen, Higgie and Charles Holmes 
moaning, swearing and carrying on over 
Pops Foster’s stalwart bass, as they do 
here, is still an almighty _ kick. 

Certainly, Higginbotham’s tromboning 
is one of the great jazz sounds. Unless 
you've heard Little Walter, vou might 
think this lowdown atmosphere ard this 
fiercely sincere kind of expression were 
things of the past. They are rare 
enough, so pray do the right thing! 


—439— 
SMALL ONES BRIEFLY 

A worthwhile re-issue of four sides 
that ought to be in your collection is 
Parlophone GEP 8582 by Bunny 
Berigan. Bunny was the greatest white 
trumpeter, Bix excluded, and all the 
others trailed and trail a long way 
behind. He was a soul man who could 
even cut most of the coloured trumpet 
players around New York in the exciting 
sessions of his heyday, the late ‘thirties, 


notable exceptions being Louis, of course, 
Cootie, Rex and Roy. Eddie Miller. 
excellent tenor player, blows pretty 
Fazola-like clarinet on this as well. He 
and bassist Grachan Moncur ought to 
be more prominent today. Piano is by 
Cliff Jackson. 

There is magnificent New Orleans 
clarinet by the genial Al Nicholas on 
Vogue EPV.1143 with admirable 
accompaniment by Europe’s best jazz 
pianist, Claude Bolling, and drummer 
Kansas Fields. Salute an unusual event: 
a Paris-made disc with good recording 
and a righteous personnel. Klook 
arrived too late, or be sure he would 
have been on this date! Titles are “High 
Society”, “Black and Blue”, “Bugle Call 
Blues” and “Wolverine Blues”. The 
feeling and expression in “Black and 
Blue”, the zest and gaiety in the other 
three performances, are of a kind you 
just don’t hear from the young clarinet 
players with their schooled, precious 
blowing. Altogether, this is a delightful 
little record for when you want a lift 
from the squalor and self-pity of the 
contemporary scene. 

For Eddie“Lockjaw” Davis, late hero 
of Basie’s “Paradise Squat”, we have a 
decided weakness. In his music he com- 
bines the approaches of Vic Dickenson 
and Earl Bostic with a personal and 
peculiar tenor tone. Parlophone GEP 
8587 features him with Doc Bagby cn 
organ and Charles Dice on drums, and 
gives you a happy picture of the man 
himself on the sleeve cover. This kind 
of music is unlikely to be recommended 
by Church or College, but for a knocked- 
out mood, it’s to our liking. 

Slim Gaillard’s “Chicken Rhythm” on 
Columbia SEG10046 also strikes us as 
amusing! The cats must have had a great 
time making with the chicken noises. 
The track convulses the children and we 
imagine it to be most suitable fer 
enlivening those momentarily defeated by 
the Christmas board. Some good 
trumpet adds to the value of these 
strange Gaillard blendings of caricature 
and realism. 

Ellington and Jimmy _ Blanton’ on 
H.M.V. 7EG8189 bring us into the higher 
realms of jazz again. Here are the four 
classic duets from Chicago 1940. “Pitter 
Panther Patter” was an inspired title. 
but all four performances are remarkable 
examples of the perfect musical relation 
ship between these two great artists. 
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Blanton was to bass what Christian was 
to guitar. Both transtormed playing 
techniques; both re-emphasized tne im- 
portance of swing. 

“Swingin? at the Organ” by Fats 
Waller on H.M.V. 7EG8191 is another 
bright idea trom someone at The 
Gramophone Company which rings the 
bell. Ihe four tracks, admirably 
recorded in 1927 hi-fi, are extremely 
rewarding and make you wonder how 
Fats would sound today on _ organ. 
Basie, whom Fats inspired, certainly 
swings more, but Fats exploited the 
instrument’s resources more fully. 

“Soothing Syrup Stomp”, in particular, 
reproduces much of the sound and 
character of a performance by a big band 
of the period, a big band such as Smack’s. 
But Fats would be swinging more now 
and this record is proof that he showed 
the way. In fact, as high a proportion 
ot jazz organists as pianists could say of 
Fats: “You showed me the way. 

Joe Turner must have made a lot of 
loot for Atlantic with the succession of 
hits he scored tor them, For their part, 
they treated him abominably with regard 
to accompaniments, but these, paradoxi- 
cally, may have helped sell the records. 
The latest issued here (London 
HL-E8332) is fairly typical of the series. 
but despite his “Blues Kings”, Joe still 
comes through. “The Chicken and the 
Hawk’, a composition by two eminent 
folk specialists named Lieber and Stoller, 
has fairly amusing lyrics. The way Joe 
shouts “hup, hup and away” may not be 
especially worthy as jazz. but it is a 
kick. The Doc Pomus number on the 
back is quite ordinary, but there are 
swinging moments and Van Wall’s boogie 
piano is not objectionable. 

Another agreeable Lucky Thompson 
EP on Vogue (EPV.1152) has the same 
personnel and kind of music as EPV1150. 
The rhythm section is adequate, —— 
the pointless inclusion of vibist Michael 
Hausser is the asinine kind of thing we 
have come to expect on French sessions. 
Lucky plays well, soulful Hawkish tenor, 
going for expression rather than cute 
ideas. Try “Indian Summer”: the way 


he phrases the melody in the opening 
chorus, giving it an affectionate lift, then 
swinging into some fast-fingered improvi- 
sation. Afterwards. get out Bechet’s 
version. Well, it’s a moving tune. 


Carlo Krahmer is, we're sure, very 
wise to put out the Modern Jazz 
Quartet on EPs. There must be lots of 
people like us who can take this bijou 
group in bijou doses, but who jib at 
twelve LP inches. Esquire EP.109 offers 
the current quartet in “Concorde” and 
“All of You’ on one side and “Ralph's 
New Blues” all over the other. Whether 
or not this is “jazz for old people and 
children”, as one devotee puts it, the 
fact remains that Lewis is one ot the 
most intiuential pianists in jazz today. 
Fragments trom his solos are to be heard 
on every hand (e.g. Solal in Lucky’s 

“Indian Summer”). It is mostly in his 
solos too, that we get what is, for this 
combination, a _ swinging beat. It’s 
notable here on the blues. The tinkling 
of Kay on “Concorde” is doubtless 
wondrous subtle, but it irritates us, and 
we can’t help feeling on concoctions like 
this that we preier to take both Bach 
and jazz straight, and no messing, Milt 
Jackson's expioration of “All ot You” 
is ingenious, as usual, but also as usual, 
handicapped by the horrible instrument 

- which the vibes is in anyone’s hands, 
including, we now decide, even Hamp’s. 

it you don’t dig the Mills Bros., you, 
of course, hardly deserve a Merry 
Christmas. Their “King Porter Stomp” 
on Brunswick 05600 ought to convert the 
sorriest of the heathen. This is the 
greatest group there is singing jazz, and 
here it is singing one of the greatest 
numbers in jazz. “Here comes the 
drums, da-da-de-dum, hot clarinet, best 
YOU CAR? Pel oie: * On the back 
“Ninety-Eight Cents” still has more jazz 
content than a dozen LPs by the West 
Coast smoothies, despite heavy r. and r. 
off-beat and all. 

Even in the despised vocal groups of 
the r. and b. market, there are voices 
that would grace many jazz sessions. 
The Ricks-like bass on “I Want You” by 
The Cadets (London HL-U 8313) is an 
example. People like this are meeting 
the kids’ need for a strong, swinging beat 
while jazzmen are too busy with their 
cultural aspirations. 


—440— 
SEASON OF GOODWILL 
The policy of using a regular rhythm 
section for a recording series seems 
sound in theory. but in the case of 


Peterson on so many Granz records the 
sound has long ago become a mechanical 
bore. The same thing seems likely to 
happen if more records are built around 
Hank Jones and Klook on London. We 
have now heard eight 12-inch LPs 
of this kind in as many weeks. 
Oddly enough, although the Jones style 
is more innibited and fastidious than 
Peterson's, they often develop a similar 
push-beat effect. It has the advantage of 
good time and it provides a foundation, 
but it does not give a swinging lift. In 
the rhythm section on the Lonaon series, 
the swing is often left to the bass player, 
either Wendell Marshall or Eddie Jones, 
and the one department in which we 
are inciined to aamit progress during the 
past decade is in that of bass playing. 

Beginning with “The Trio” on 
Lonaon L1Z-C15017 (Hank, Klook and 
Marshall), we are plunged into an atmos- 
phere of gloomy resiraint. Supervisor 
Ozzie Cadena, the composer of 
“Cyrano”, seems to have been not un- 
familiar with “Django”, nor Hank with 
John Lewis’ solo on that number. AIl- 
together, the emphasis in this set is 
disappointingly on “beautiful ballad 
interpretations”. There are choruses of 
two-handed piano where Hank swings 
with a lovely touch and introduces fresh 
ideas, but they are usually set between 
plodding passages of low jazz content. 
The sleeve speaks of his “delicate feeling 
as he renders a slow ballad” and “the 
contrasting roar from the piano as he 
swings into a driving, up-tempo -impro- 
visation”. There is too much delicacy 
here, little drive, and no roar at all. 

On London LTZ-C15014, the trio. 
with Eddie Jones instead of Marshall, is 
joined by two young trumpet players, 
Donald Byrd and Matty Dice, both al- 
ready saturated with the clichés of the 
cool. Best track is the long “Evening at 
Papa Joe’s”. The doleful theme sounds 
well with the two horns playing in thirds 
and the bass walking prominently. 
Hank’s following solo is well developed 
and then we come to tiresome trumpet 
exercises that are moving in the cathartic 
sense. “And Then Some”, on the reverse, 
is notable for horrid breaks by Klook 
and the “modern” conception of a 
“gay, rollicking theme”. No matter what 





THE EARL HINES BAND which opened the GRAND TERRACE BALLROOM, CHICAGO. 
Back Row: Charley Allen, Wa'ter Fuller, George Dixon, Walace Bishop, Quinn Wilson, 


Front Row: Billy Franklin, Lawrence Dixon, Louis Taylor, Earl Hines, Omer Simeon, Jimmy 
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Mundy, Cecil Erwin, Darnell Howard. 





the content, the piano solos are dynami- 
cally dismal. You may have the best 
story in the world to tell, but, unless it’s 
very short, don’t tell it in a monotone. 

Getting bigger, there’s a group of 
three saxes and a trombone with the 
original trio on LTZ-C15008. A strange 
fact that emerges from study of tnese 
records is that the horns, when playing 
ensemble passages. blow with real 
attack and sense of swing, whereas in 
their solos they are variously anaemic, 
ugly or incoherent. Ernie Wilkins, who 
blows Birdy alto here, arranged all six 
band numbers and on, for example, “I 
Dig You The Most”, there’s a real Basie 
flavour, even a_ Lunceford ending. 
Klook’s “unusual cross rhythm”, how- 
ever, just sound as though he were bored 
and growing fidgety. 

“Flutes and Reeds” on LTZ-C15016. 
surprisingly enough, has its moments. 
The fluting, a contemporary gimmick, is 
constantly anticipatory of dancing 
nymphs, and sounds awfully silly. We 
may credit technical interest and some 

kind of cerebral content here, but the 
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solos are emotionally uncommunicative. 
When, however, Wess, Wilkins and 
Richardson take to their saxes and blow 
the blues as a section, which they do on 
three tracks, we are returned to honest 
jazz values again. Evidently musical 
backgrounds of employment with Basie 
and Hines count for something still. As 
soloists, they are not very pleasing but 
Wess has a good effort on “Cold Watei 
Flat”. “Boots” has a righteous theme 
and the riff Wilkins sets behind Wess is 
attractive. Hank Jones piays effective 
intros in Basie’s manner on two or three 
numbers and the rhythm section sounds 
more engaged here than on the other 
records. 

The brothers Adderley on LTZ- 
15018 (“That’s Nat”) and LTZ-C15015 
(“Presenting Cannonball”) are musicians 
who, in an earlier jazz phase, wouid 
obviously have blown with heart and 
warmth. As it is, there is an energy and 
thrust to their music which denotes 
health, so that as purveyors of current 
clichés they are not entirely convincing. 
We imagine that by disposition they are 
naturally “hot” cats, but they've been 
perverted by the times. Nat’s cornet has 
a bustling, human sound as compared 
with that of the vibratoless academicians 
who are now so prolific. The sleeve notes 
tell us that Al Haig has been one of 
Hank Jones’ main influences. Maybe 
that’s the root of the trouble ? 

Then, there is “Top Brass”, an outing 
for five trumpets arranged and conducted 
by the ubiquitous Ernie Wilkins. Here 
again, Wilkins has provided some good 
themes and punchy scores, which the 
section plays with agreeable drive and 
attack, but many of the trumpet solos are 
unpardonable. The sour tones of Sulie- 
mann and Copeland sound slightly off 
pitch and their ideas are equally ugly. 
Byrd’s tone is more appealing, but his 
ideas are hardly less _ unfortunate. 
Mincing phrases and fast runs make what 
was the king of jazz instruments sound 
like a querulous old woman. (We have a 
former trumpet player in the house at 
this point who is horrified by what is 
happening to jazz trumpet. “Why play 
these circus musicians when you have 


(Concluded on page 48) 
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BUSTER BAILEY AND RHYTHM 
BUSTERS 
Afternoon in Africa (M.644) 
Dizzy Debutante (M.645) 
Buster Bailey (clt); Frank Newton (tpt): 
Pete Brown (alto); Don Frye (p): James 
McLin (g): John Kirby (bs): O’Neil 
Spencer (d). 
Recorded New York September 17, 1937 
PARLOPHONE R. 3036 

Buster Bailey is now almost a for- 
gotten man, but his associations with 
jazz go back to the very earliest days, 
and although latterly he became some- 
what cold and academic in style, he is 
a player of great importance as these 
two sides clearly illustrate. 

“Afternoon in Africa” is largely a 
showcase for his brilliant clarinet work 
in the middle register. It also features 
the remainder of the front line in solos; 
the muted trumpet by Frank Newton 
and the alto playing of Pete Brown are 
worthy of serious attention. Brown’s style 
at this time had not degenerated into the 
exaggerated jump style he developed in 
later years, and he was then a musician 
of great promise. 

“Dizzy Debutante’ does not entirely 
live up to its sophisticated title, and is a 
rather more busy piece than the other 
side. There is again some exceptional 
solo work by Bailey, Newton, again 
muted, and Brown, with the side finishing 
on an all-in jam session type ending. 

This is vet another example of inti- 
mate small band jazz of the thirties, 
which it is rather pleasant to recall from 


time to time. 
W. KEN FOALE 


NEW ORLEANS WANDERERS 
(a) Perdido Street Blues (142426) 
(b) Gatemouth (142427) 

(a) George Mitchell (cnt); Kid Ory 
(tmb); Johnny Dodds (cit); Lil Armstrong 


(p); Johnny St. Cyr (bp). 13th July, 1926, 
Chicago, 
) As above plus Joe Walker (alt) 
Same date. 
COLUMBIA DB 2860 

This is the last recommendation in the 
Jazz Record Library series. Usually it 
has been our practice to deal with re- 
cords which, whilst covering a fairly 
wide range of jazz music and jazz musi- 
cians, have one common factor in as 
much as they were issued many years 
ago and in fact a high percentage have 
been pre-war releases. This particular 
disc, although a vintage recording, was 
issued only five years ago. Nevertheless 
there are two very good reasons for its 
inclusion here. The first is that it is a 
classical example of New Orleans jazz 
and the second is that it is due to be 
deleted from the Columbia catalogue at 
the end of this month. 

This was almost a Hot Five session 
with George Mitchell replacing Louis 
Armstrong and Joe Walker being added 
on “Gatemouth” Nobody can really 
replace Louis adequately but Mitchell 
was one of the top jazz trumpeters at 
the time and his early retirement from 
the jazz scene was a sad loss. On both 
titles he gives a firm lead and executes 
solo passages and beautifully timed 
breaks with poise and assurance. 

Johnny Dodds is at his finest here. 
His solo in “Perdido Street” is a 
model of superb blues playing and his 
part in the ensembles is equally remark- 
able. No less laudable is the ensemble 
playing of Kid Ory whose trombone 
welds the trumpet lead and _ clarinet 
counterpoint into an integrated whole 
with skilled craftsmanship. The two 
piece rhythm section provide a_ firm 
foundation so that drums are scarcely 
missed. 

This is New Orleans jazz at its best 
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pure jazz; the techniques, the 
now make jazz. 
whether or not he likes them. 


be wonderful to have . 
was ever published. 


CASSELL 
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Panassie 
DICTIONARY OF JAZZ 


Written in collaboration with Madeleine Gautier, this dictionary 
covers all aspects of traditional jazz: descriptions of places famous 
in jazz history; numbers that have become traditional vehicles for 
theory, the instruments of jazz; and 
biographies and critiques of the men and w omen who have made and 
To quote Louis Armstrong, * 
important, his life is right in the book. 

That's why I say this book is going to 
one of the finest books on jazz I think 
To me it’s the musician’s Bible, what we live by.” 
312 pages, 16 pp. illustrations, 25/- net 
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‘Every musician that ts 
And Panassié got them all in 
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and is a fine record with which to end 
this series—a record which, if not al- 
ready in your collection, should be added 
before the deletion axe descends at the 
end of this month 

ERIC TOWNLEY 


COMPLETE LIST OF JAZZ RECORD 
LIBRARY RECOMMENDATIONS 


April 1954 

FLETCHER HENDERSUN AND His ORCH. 

Clarinet Marma.age, riccc.y Feet 

(Br 02634) 

LOUIS ARMSTRONG AND HIS HOT 7 

Potato Head Biues/ Auigator Crawi 

(Pa. R2185) 

May 1954 

BESSIE SMiia 

back Water bBiues Nobody Knows You W 

You're Down and Out 

(Pa. R2481) 

sELLY ROLL MORTON TRIO. RED HO! 
PEPPERS 


Shreveport Deep Creek Blues 

(HMV B9220) 

June 1954 

JIMMY YANCEY 

Yancey Stomp/Five O'Clock Blues 

(HMV_ B9366) 

BIA BE1DERBECKE AND HIS GANG 

At the sazz Band Ball/ Sorry 

(wa. R271i) 

July 1954 

NEW URLEANS Rei fHvi KINGS 

lin Roof Blues /Panama 

(Br 01910) 

SOWNEY BECHET AND HIS NEW ORLEANS 
FEETWARMERS 

B.ues In Thirds/One O'Clock Jump 

(HMV B9340) 

August 1954 

CLARENCE WILLIAMS WASHBOARD BAND 

Nobody But My Baby/Candy Lips 

(Pa R253) 

JEAN GOLDKETTE AND HIS ORCH. 

Clementine /My Pretty Girl 

(HMV B9273) 

September 1954 

HENRY ALLEN AND HiS ORCHESIRA 

Feeling Drowsy Swing Out 

(HMV B4970) 

MUGGSY SPANIER AND HIS RAGTIME 
BAND 


Relaxin’ At The Truro/Riverboat Shuffle 

October 1954 

LOUIS ARMSTRONG AND HIS ORCHESTRA 

Perdido Street Blues/2.19 Blues 

(Br 03164) 

TOMMY LADNIER AND HIS ORCHESTRA 

Really The Blues Ja Da 

(HMV B9236) 

November 1954 

KING OLIVER AND HIS ORCHESTRA 

Struggle Buggy Don't You Think 

| Love You 

(HMV B4930) 

LOUIS ARMSTRONG AND HIS HOT § 

West End Blues 

EDDiE LANG'S ORCHESTRA 

Freeze and Melt 

(Pa R448) 

December 1954 

McKENZIE AND CONDON’S CHICAGOANS 

Liza/ Sugar 

(Pa DP2I1) 

LOUIS ARMSTRONG AND HIS SAVOY 
BALLROOM FIVE 

No/Heah Me Talkin’ To Ya 

(Pa DP251) 

BESSIE SMITH 

Gimme a Pigfoot Take Me For a 

Buggy Ride 

(Pa R2146) 

ORIGINAL DIXIELAND JAZZ BAND 

Tiger Rag Jazz Me Blues 

(HMV BS8466) 

January 1955 

TEDDY WILSON AND HIS ORCHESTRA 

Warmin’ Un/Blues In C Sharp Minor 

(Pa DP212) 

ART HODES AND HIS ORCHESTRA 

Georgia Cake Walk Liberty Inn Drag 

(Rr O3438) 

February 1955 

ROB CROSBY'S BOB CATS 

Coquette /You'’re Driving Me Crazy 

(De F7805) 

KING OLIVER AND HIS CREOLE JAZZ 
BAtyc» 

Canal srreet Blue 

(Bre 02200) 

March 1985 

JOHNNY DODDS AND HIS CHICAGO BOYS 

9th and Dearborn / Blues Galore 

(Br 03025) 

DUKE ELLINGTON al HS ORC HESTRA 

Concerto For Cootie vi 

(HMYN BYl04 


An 


s  Dipne Mouth Blues 








EDDIE LANG-JOE VENUTI ALL STAR 
ORCHESTRA 

Beale Street Blues/Someday Sweetheart 

(De F5883) 

JIMMY NOONE AND HIS NEW ORLEANS 
BAND 


Way Down Yonder In New Orleans/ 

Sweet Georgia Brown 

(Pa R2281) 

May 1955 .. 

MEZZROW-LADNIEK VUINTeW i 

Royal Garden Buues/If You See Me 

(HMV B9416) 

SLEEPY JOHN ESTES 

Married Woman Biues/Dron Down 

(Br 03562) 

June 1955 

BENNIE MOTEN’S KANSAS CALY ORCH. 

Mienberg Joys/Lafayette 

(HMV B4953) 

BENNY GOODMAN AND HIS BOYS 

Muskrat Ramble/After Awhile 

(Br 1265) 

July 1955 .. 

ART TATUM ANw mis BAND 

Battery Bounce / Lucille 

(Br 03430) 

(CHICK WEBB AND HIS ORCHESTRA 

Azure/I’m Just a Jitterbug 

(Br 02631) 

August 1955 .... 

THE COTTON = yaaa 

Rampart Street Blu 

RED NICHOLS AND HIS FIVE PENNIES 

Nobody Knows 

(Br 02505) 

JIMMY LUNCEFORD AND HIS ORCH. 

Annie Laurie/Frisco Fog 

(Br 02549) 

September 1955 

ROSETTA CRAWFORD 

Doub!e Crossin’ Papa/I’m Tired 

Of Fattening Frogs For Snakes 

(Br 03461) 

LIONEL HAMPTON AND HIS BAND 

Singin’ the Blues/ Dinah 

October 1955 

McKINNEY’S COTTON PICKERS 

I'd Love It/Gee Ain’t | Good To You 

(HMV_ B4967) 

SIDNEY BECHET WITH NOBLE SISSLE 
SWINGSTERS 

Viper Mad /Sweet 

(Br 02652) 

November 1955 

THE MISSOURIANS 

Market Street Stomp Missouri 

(HMV JFi6) 

DUKE ELLINGTON AND HIS ORCHESTRA 

Louisiana / Yellow Dog B’ues 

(Br 02650) 

December 1955 

REX STEWART AND HIS FEETWARMERS 

Finesse 

FRANKIE NEWTON AND HIS ORCHESTRA 

Rompin’ 

(HMV B9154) 

ALBERT AMMONS AND HIS RHYTHM 
KINGS 

Boogie Woogie Stomp / Nagasaki 

(Br 02187) 

January 1956 

ROSETTA HOWARD 

If You're a Viver Rosetta B ues 

(Br 03467) 

COUNT BASIE AND HIS ORCHESTRA 

One O'Clock Jump ‘John’s Idea 

(Br 02466) 

February 1956 

EDDIE CONDON AND HIS ORC HESTRA 

Down Among the Sheltering Palms/ 


Mama 


Patoote 


Moan 


Comin’ 


Ida Sweet As Apple Cider 


(Br 03964) 

CHU BERRY AND HIS STOMPY 
STEVEDORES 

Limehouse Biues/Ebb Tide 

(Pa R3038) 


March 1956 .... 

IDA COX AND HER ALL »sfAR BAND 

Hard Time Blues/Take Him Off My Mind 

(Pa R2948) 

FATS WALLER AND HIS RHYTHM 

Sweet Sue/You’re Not the Only Oyster 

In the Stew 

(HMV BD 298) 

April 1956 

CONNIE’S INN ORCHESTRA 

Sugar Foot Stomp/Just Blues 

(Br 1212) 

BUNK JOHNSON AND HIS NEW ORLEANS 
BAND 

Tishomingo Blues/Alexanders Ragtime Band 

(Br 04437) 

May 1956 

THE DELTA FOUR 

Swingin’ On That Famous Door / Farewell 

(Br 02273) 

JOHNNY DODDS AND HIS ORCHESTRA 

Red Onion Blues/Gravier Street Blues 

(Br 03168) 

June 1956 . 

SHARKEY’S NEW ORLEANS BUYS 

Everybody Loves My Baby 

WILLIE ‘THE LION’ SMITH AND HIS CUBS 

Harlem Joys 

(Br 02513) 

LOUIS ARMSTRONG AND HIS ORCHESTRA 

You Rascal You/When It’s Sleepy Time 

Down South 

(De F8464) 

July 1956 

1AM SESSION 

Blues / Honeysuckle Rose 

(HMV B8580) 

BILLIE HOLIDAY AND HER ORCHESTRA 

You Go To My Head/On the Sentimental Side 

(Pa R2566) 

August 1956 

LOUIS ARMSTRONG AND HIS ORCHESTRA 

Yes Suh/Do You Call That a Buddy 

(Br 04297) 

BENNY GOODMAN QUARTET 

Opus Half/ Sweet Georgia Brown 

(HMV_ B8851) 

September 1956 

J. C. HIGGINBOTHAM AND HIS SIX HICKS 

Give Me Your Telephone Number 

Higginbotham Blues 

(Pa R2799) 

MEZZROW-BECHET OUINTET 

De Luxe Stomp/Perdido Street 

‘Kine Jazz 4) 

October 1956 

MILDREY BAILEY AND HER OXFORD 
GREYS 

Barrelhouse 

Mind Blues 

‘Pa R2692) 

BUNNY BERIGAN AND HIS BLUE BOYS 

B'ues/I’m Coming Virginia 

‘Pa R2316) 

November 1956 

JFLLY ROLL 
PEPPERS 
That'll Never Do 

DUKE ELLINGTON AND HIS ORCHESTRA 

tungle Nights In Harlem 

‘HMV B4836) 

CAB CALLOWAY AND HIS ORCHESTRA 

Willow Ween For Me/A Ghost Of A Chance 

(Pa R2941) 

December 


Blues 


Music/You Don’t Know My 


MORTON AND HIS RED HOT 


1956 


NEW ORLEANS WANDERERS 
Perdido Street Biues/Gatemouth 
‘Coiumbia DB2860) 


BUSTER BAILEY AND RHYTHM BUSTERS 


Afternoon In Africa/Dizzy Debutante 


(Pa R3036) 





AVY, 


The world of jazz boasts a literature 
of its own; a growing catalogue of 
books; rich, varied, rewarding, their 
possession almost indispensable for a 
full appreciation of jazz music. In 
addition to the many notable books 
published in recent years there are 
some “classics” that are out of print, 
others have never even been published 
in this country. Thus the collecting of 
a representative set of books about 
jazz is difficult—not to mention expen- 
sive. It is to remedy this that the Jazz 
Book Club has been formed. Its bi- 
monthly selections, to be issued to 
members only at a specially low price, 
will constitute an unequalled library 
of jazz literature. 


Book 


The Club books are chosen by Rex 
Harris, author of “Jazz”, and a Foun- 
der Member of the National Federa- 
tion of Jazz Organisations assisted by 
Humphrey Lyttelton, leading _ per- 
sonality in the jazz world, and Gerald 
Lascelles. The first two books, now 
available to members, are “Mister 
Jelly Roll”, Alan Lomax’s wonderful 
study of Morton, and Wilder Hobson's 
American Jazz Music’. “The Club will 
improve my knowledge of jazz”, 
writes a member; “a bold and intelli- 
gent venture” says another just two 
of the scores who have written their 
thanks to the Jazz Book Club. 


Club 


If you would like to know more about 
the Club and how it works, send 
postcard to the Organiser, Herbert 
Jones, 1 Tavistock Chambers, Blooms- 
bury Way, London, W.C.1. or tele- 
phone HOLborn 7174. 


























OPEN EVERY 
EVENING 


sessions commence 7.30 p.m 
(Sundays 7.15 p.m.). 








EUROPE’S HUB OF TRADITIONAL JAZZ 


THE 


HUMPHREY 
LYTTELTON 
CLUB 


at Mack's, 100 Oxford Street, 

THREE RESIDENT BANDS 

% jj. HUMPHREY LYTTELTON 
* CHRIS BARBER 
* SANDY BROWN 


and sessions from all top Traditional Bands 


London, W.1. 

















CLuB DETAILS FROM 
H.L.C. 

8 Gt. Chapel Street, 
London, W.1. 

GER 7494 
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= PARTY JAZZ 


This being the festive season let us 
spend a little time searching for jazz 
with the party spirit. First, | would sug- 
gest something which, although not 
strictly a musical item, will make a won- 
derful beginning to any evening. I'll be 
willing to wager that not many Jazz 
Journal readers know this record, which 
is one of the most amusing discs I have 
come across in a long while—*The Dis- 
covery of America” and “The Invention 
of the Airplane” (Capitol 14080) by disc 
iockey, jazz lover Al ‘Jazzbo’ Collins. 
How these titles got into the catalogue 
I will never know, for they could only 
appeal to knowledgeable jazz fans and 
musicians, being full of slang and jazz 
terms entirely unintelligble to the aver- 
age record buyer. Accompanied by Lou 
Stein and his entire orchestra (one piano), 
Mr. Collins recounts history as he knows 
it, and just what happened in those 
halcyon days known as B.D. (Refore 
Dizzy). 


RUBY BRAFF 


The latest trumpet star is Ruby Braff, 
a great swinging player with a huge tone 
and any amount of original ideas. “Ball 
At Bethlehem With Braff” (London LZ- 
N14028) recorded at an actual party 
given by Bethlehem Records on New 
Year’s Eve 1954-5, is a curio and a very 
exciting one too. The boys on the ses- 
sion were Eddie Hubble. trombone; Dick 
Katz, piano; Sam Margolis, tenor; Gene 
Ramey, bass, and Izzy Skyar, drums. 
The atmosovhere is extremely informal; 
everyone lets his hair down and enjoys 
himself, and if not all the music can be 
classed as great. Braff and Sam Margolis 
play wonderfully well all the time. Sam 
sounds like a cross between Bud Free- 
man and Lester Young, but is certainly 
no copyist. As the old year dies the band 
play a glorious version of “Auld Lang 
Syne”, and it sounds to me as if it 
wasn’t only lime-juice that had been pro- 
vided for the band and guests. 


WILLIE THE LION 

After this, there is only one possible 
record to play-—‘Reminiscing the Piano 
Greats” by Willie ‘The Lion’ Smith is 
another record which was. obviously 
made when the wine was flowing (Vogue 
LDE 177), In between the incoherence of 
The Lion. who forgets where he is and 
what he has played, there is some won- 
derful piano to be heard. The Lion, one 
of Harlem’s most loved characters, does 
a Jelly Roll Morton Library of Congress 
act, sitting at the piano, telling us about 
pianists of the past and giving us ex- 
amples of their style. At least, that is 
what he tries to do. but however good 


his intentions might be. the results 
sound typical of Willie himself—great 
jazz with ragtime overtones. He lays 


some tunes which are seldom heard. and 
all are swung mightily, with such items 
as “Don’t You Hit That Lady Dressed 
In Red” and “Don’t You Dare To Strike 
Me Again” being as colourful as their 


chooses your 





titles suggest. There is also a fine rocking 
version of “Shine™; a good rag by Lucky 
Roberts called “Pork and Beans”; plus, 
for no known reason, an imitation of 
the type of piano one would hear in the 
days of the silent film! Add to this The 
Lion’s attempts to speak French, and we 
have one of the most amusing records I 
know. The record finishes with him play- 
ing his own very charming composition 
*Passionette”, a beautiful and very deli- 
cate piece of music. 
LOUIS ARMSTRONG 

Mv next choice will be from Volume 
1 of “Louis Armstrong At The Cres- 
cendo” (Brunswick LAT 8084)—‘Lazy 
River”, one of Hoagy’s most lovely tunes, 
superbly sung and played. To dismiss 
Armstrong so quickly would be a crime, 
and so, with memories of the Empress 
Hall still with us, I would suggest from 
the same series (this time Volume 2) 
Trummy and Louis duetting on “Rockin’ 
Chair”, another Hoasy number. 

Still with Armstrong, I would strongly 
recommend the superlative version of 
“Blue Turning Grey Over You” from 
“Satch Plays Fats” (Philips BBL 7064). 
I have always thought it a nity the All 
Stars did not feature this on their visit 
to England, for never have I heard Louis 
play better. It is one. of the major items 
on this fine LP, and no one is the equal 
of Armstrong when he is in this form. 

After this session with ‘Satchmo’ it 
will be difficult to choose a record, and 
I can think of onlv one person, someone 
who had the same outlook and the same 
ability to make friends all over the 
world, namely Fats Waller. Here we have 
a wealth of wonderful material from 
which to make our choice. Firstly try 
“The Joint Is Jumpin’”. This is true 
Party Jazz, Fats having himself a_ ball 
until the police arrive and break up the 
fun. Great stuff for the Christmas party. 
On the back of my copy is Fats at his 
most charming best. “Jealous of Me” is 
a simple little‘ tune, but what feeling 
Waller manages to put into it. 

WOODY HERMAN 

Not all the humour in jazz is confined 
to vocals, for the arranger can at times 
insert odd little twists into a score which 
raise a smile. Don Redman and Sy Oliver 
when he was arranging for the Lunceford 
Orchestra. could both do it, but I think 
the most humorous composition I know 
is Woody Herman’s “Goosey Gander” 
(Parlophone 2990). When this was first 
issued, many listeners did not see what 
the band was getting at. but listen again 
and I am sure you will agree with me 
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that this is a brilliant piece of jazz satire. 
Yet it never loses its jazz feeling and it 
swings all the way. The Herman band of 
this period must rate as one of the best 
white groups of all time, 


BILLIE HOLIDAY 


For our next choice let us move on 
to the only girl jazz singer (excluding the 
blues) for my money—Billie Holiday. | 
am one of the few who do not believe 
that Billie is not as good as formerly. 
I think she is still capable of singing 
with great feeling and although her 
gayness is gone—for she has suffered 
more than most—it has been replaced by 
a quality which it is hard to define, a 
dignity and a determination to fight back, 
which can be heard amid the pathos. 
From the wonderful tracks on “Music 
For Torching” the ones I would choose 
are “It Had To Be You” and “Come 
Rain Or Come_ Shine” (Columbia 
33CX10019). 

As a final choice. a Bunk Johnson 
American Music (soon to be issued here) 
will do. This is the real pre-classic jazz 
stvle and it is only Bunk and company 
who can bring back one’s faith in a 
tvpe of music which has nearly been 
destroyed by the dreadful imitations. 
What harm these sincere but misguided 
purist musicians have done to the 
memory of Willie ‘Bunk’ Johnson! 


TAX FREE? 


RECORDS to OVERSEAS BUYERS 


LONDON’S FASTEST and SAFEST 
DELIVERY SERVICE 


AT HOME, C.0.D. SERVICE WITH 
PLEASURE 

CALLERS. THOUSANDS of 33, 45, 
78 DISCS AT BARGAIN 
PRICES 


OPE ALL DAY THURSDAY 
till 6.30 p.m. 
Mon., Tues., Wed., Fri., 9.30 to 6 p.m 
Saturday till 1 o'clock. 
LEICESTER SQuARE 
TVBE STATION 
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COUNT BASIE, piano ; WENDELL CULLEY, REUNALD JONES, JOE NEWMAN, JOE WILDER, trumpets ; HENRY COKER, HENDERSON CHAMBERS, BENNY POWELL, fromb; 
MARSHALL ROYAL, ERNIE WILKINS, FRANK WESS, FRANK FOSTER, CHARLIE FAWLKES, reeds ; FREDDIE GREEN, guitar ; GUS JOHNSON, drums; ED JONES, bass 

Straight life; Basie goes Wess; Softly with feeling ; Peace Pipe: Blues go away; : 
Cherry Point; Bubbles; Right on ; The Blues done come back; Plymouth Rock 33CX10007 LP : 
COUNT BASIE DANCE SESSION (No. 2) 

Personnel as above, but with THAD JONEs in place of JOE WILDER and BILL HUGHES in place 0f HENDERSON CHAMBERS 

Stereophonic ; Mambo Mist; Sixteen men swinging ; She’s just my size ; You're not the kind; 

Ifeel like anew man; You for me; Soft crink: Two for the Blues; Slow but sure 33CX10044 LP 

(Cash Box ; Tom Whaley ; Jack and Jill; Basie Talks SEB10023 Ep 3 

OUNT BASIE BIG BAND (No. 2) : 

yo Name; Redhead; Bunny; Bootsie SEB10033 EP : 





HARLIE PARKER BIG BAND 


emptation ; Autumn in New York; Lover; Stella by Starlight; Dancing in the dark; Night and day; 
i can't get started ; What is this thing called love?; Almost like being in love; Laura 33CX10004 LRP 


BIRD AND DIZ 


(CHARLIE PARKER and DIZZY GILLESPIE, With THELONIUS MONK, piano ; CURLY RUSSELL, Dass ; BUDDY RICH, drums 


Bloomdido ; My melancholy baby ; Relaxing with Lee; Passport; Leap Frog; An Oscar for Treadwell; Mohawk; Visa 33C9026 LP 


THE MAGNIFICENT CHARLIE PARKER 


CHARLIE PARKER, With MILES DAVIS, trumpet ; WALTER BISHOP, pi@no ; TEDDY KOTICK, bass ; MAX ROACH, drums 
Au privave; She rote; K.C. Blues; Star Eyes SEB10038 EP 


CHARLIE PARKER PLAYS SOUTH OF THE BORDER 








Begin the Beguine ; (with CHARLIE PARKER, alto sax.; WALTER BISHOP JR., Diano ; TEDDY KOTICK, Dass ; MAX ROACH, @rwms ; J. MANGUEL, Do? ; 
Estrellita ; La Cucuracha (Personnel as above, but with BENNY HARRIS, trumpet) : 
My little suede shoes : 
(Personnei as for first title, but with ROY HAYNES in place of MAX ROACH, and with L. MIRANDA, congo drum) SEB10032 EP : 

$ 








HE PRESIDENT, LESTER YOUNG 

Stardust ; Confessin’; I can’t give you anything but love; These foolish things ; Lester swings; 

Personnel for above titles ; LESTER YOUNG, tenor sazd.; OSCAR PETERSON, Piano ; RAY BROWN, bass; BARNEY KESSEL, guitar; J. C. HEARD 
oOunt every star ; It all depends on you; September in the rain; Pete's cafe ; Slow motion blues 

Personnel for above titles ; LESTER YOUNG, tenor saz.; JOE SHULMAN, bass ; JOHN LEWIS, piano ; BILL CLARK, drwms) 33CX10031 Le 


ESTER YOUNG and the OSCAR PETERSON TRIO 


OSCAR PETERSON, piano ; BARNEY KESSEL, guitar; RAY BROWN, bass; and J. C. HEARD, drums 
Ad lib blues; I can’t get started with you; Just you, just me; Almost like being in love 33C9001 LP 


ESTER YOUNG QUARTET 


STER YOUNG, tenor sazv.; JOHN LEWIS, piano ; GENE RAMEY, bass ; JO JONES, drums 
hree little words ; Neenah; Undercover girl blues; Frenesi SEB10017 EP 


ESTER YOUNG and his Orchestra 


Nalittle Spanish town; ‘Deed Ido; Little Pee Blues; Jeepers Creepers SEB10037 EP 
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on COLUMBIA 


Columbia Graphophone Company Limite@? Record Division, 8-11 Great Castle Street, London, W.! 














53. AJAX 


_A substantial amount of new informa- 
tion has come in on this obscure label 
since publication of the preliminary lis- 
ting in previous issues. Those “Record 
Researchers”, Bob Colton and Len 
Kunstadt, have contributed additional 
listings from the earliest period, culled 
from contemporary journals, as follows: 


17001 Just One Word of Consolation 


(10/23) ( ), by Henry Troy. 
Why Adam Sinned ( ), by 
same. 
17002 Indiana Avenue Blues ( ), 
(10/1923) by Chris Smith. 
Trot Along ( ), by same. 


17004—A Don’t Slip Me In The Dozen 
(10/1923) (1055), by Chris Smith— 
Henry Troy, comic duet. 
B Let’s Bury The _ Hatchet 
(1048), by same. 
17005 : already listed, but this is also 
dated October 1923. 

17018 Ramblin’ Blues ( ), by 
(4/1924) Lillian Goodner and Grain- 
ger’s Novelty Three. 

Awful Moanin’ Blues ( ), 
by same. 
17019-23 inclusive, also released April 
1924; 17021 has piano acc. by 
Fletcher Henderson: 17022-23 
are by Fletcher Henderson and 
his Orchestra. 

17024 Runnin’ Down The Title 

(4/1924) Holder ( ), by Jack Jack- 
son. (Note: Jack Jackson was 
world heavyweight boxing 
champion). 

And collector-banjoist Monte Ballou 
of Portland, Oregon, leader of the famed 
Castle Jazz Band, has sent complete de- 
tails of the following records from his 
collection: 

17046—-A Sorrowful Blues (31611), by 
Helen Gross and the Choo 
Choo Jazzers. 

B Rocking Chair Blues (31609), 

by same. 

17063—-A full title is: Just Like You 
Took My Man Away From 
Me: other details as given. 

17068—-A My Sweet Man (Tickles The 
Ivories For Me) (31656). by 
Mamie Smith and the Choo 
Choo Jazzers. 

B— What You Need Is Me (And 
What I Need Is You) (31648), 
by same. 

17069—A Memphis Bound (31678), by 


Rosa Henderson and the Choo 
Choo Jazzers. 

B I Don’t Want Nobody (That 
Don’t Want Me) (31696), by 
Viola McCoy—Billy Higgins. 
(This corrects my _ previous 
listing). 

17070--A South Bound Blues (31705), 
by Josie Miles and the Choo 
Choo Jazzers. 

B Flora’s Weary Blues (31679), 
by same. 

17066—B (omitted by printer’s error) 
Keep On Going (31699), by 
Viola McCoy and_ Billy 
Higgins. 

17073—-A Rainy Weather Blues (31722), 
by Susie Smith and the Choo 
Choo Jazzers. 

B Salt Water Blues (31721), by 
same. 

17095—A You Ain't Nothin’ To Me 
(31775). duet by Susie Smith 
and Billy Higgins; piano and 
cornet acc. 

B How Can I Miss You (31773), 
by Susie Smith and Billy Hig- 
gins and the Choo Choo 
Jazzers. 

17125—A Levee Blues (31820 E), by 
Billy Higgins (acc. by Choo 
Choo Jazzers). 

B I'm Tired of Beggin’ You To 
Treat Me Right (31823 E), by 
Billy Higgins and Alberta 
Brown (acc. by The Choo 
Choo Jazzers). 

By typographical error, the matrix of 
17064—A, Susie Smith’s WORKHOUSE 
BLUES was given as 31693. The correct 
matrix number is 31692. By my own 
neglect. only one title of 17090 was 
given, The second side is: 

LAST JOURNEY BLUES, by Helen 
Gross and the Choo Choo Jazzers. And 
I have since found a copy of Apex 8255, 
which also bears what I assume are Alax 
catalogue numbers stamped in the wax. 
If correct, then we add: 

17099—-A Follow The Swallow (5587-1). 
by Arthur Fields, baritone 
with orch. 

B The Pal That I Loved Stole 
The Gal That I Loved 
(5573-5), by same. 

Lastly, Perry Armagnac points out 
that the correct matrix of 17105—A is 
not 5766-2. which corresponds to another 
title, but 5706-2. 


aa 


RALSTON 





58. CELESTIN’S TUXEDO JAZZ 
ORCHESTRA 


Pursuant to my discussion on “Dis- 
cographical Progress” in the last issue, I 
will take up the various artists listed, and 
present what I believe to be the latest 
information on these groups whenever 
the standard reference are incorrect or in- 
complete. By “standard references’, I 
mean JAZZ DIRECTORY (for artist 
listings up to the latest volume) and 
Blackstone’s INDEX TO JAZZ _ or 
Delaunay’s NEW HOT DISCOGRAPHY 
(for artist listings not yet covered by 
J.D.). 1 will not contribute such data 
as additional reissues, dubs. pirates, long- 
plays, and the like, but will confine my- 
self to personnel data and to matrix and 
date information and to pressings from 
original masters. 

The first name on the list is the band 
of the late beloved Oscar “Papa” Celes- 
tin. Leader of a jazz band in New Or- 
leans since before the first world war. 
he was a very popular trumpeter and 
vocalist, and made a great comeback 
from adversity after the second world 
war to help spark the current revival in 
traditional Crescent City jazz. 

His first records were made under the 
name ORIGINAL TUXEDO JAZZ 
ORCHESTRA, on Okceh label, in Jan. 
1925. The personnel is given in JD. 
but omits a saxophonist who is plainly 
present in addition to the clarinetist. 
Paul Barnes told me in a letter that he 
was with the Tuxedo Band under Celes- 
tin in the early 1920s, so it might pos- 
sibly be he. The pianist is given as 
Emma Barrett. or Barry. but Manuel 
Manetta claimed (PLAYBACK, Jan. 
1952) that he was the pianist on this 
date. Indeed, I have seen, in a trade jour- 
nal dated April 1925, a photograph of 
Celestin’s band, in an advertisement for 
Okeh records, presumably taken in New 
Orleans at the time of recording. The 
band is composed of nine men, no 
women: this checks with what I have 
given above, since the saxophonist not 
listed in JD would be in addition to the 
eight men already listed in JD. 

Of his Columbia records. I have only 
two: 636-D and 14323-D. I have no rea- 
son to dispute any of the personnels, 
which were obtained by personal inter- 
views with Celestin himself about 1949, 


(Continued on page 36) 
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RECENT AMERICAN RECORDS 


compiled by STANLEY DANCE 


Alford, Annie. It's heaven; Give up and te'l 
GROOVE 0172 
Ammons, Albert. St. Louis blues; Mecca flat 
biues: Bass goin’ crazy: Monday strugg'e: 
Meade Lux Lewis: Closing hour blues; Messin’ 
around; Deen fivers; Blues de Lux; Pete 
Johnson: Let ‘em jump; Pete’s blues 
No. 2; B and O Blues: C’imbin’ and screamin’ 
RIVERSIDE RLP 12-106 
Baby Face. Moonshine baby; Red-headed woman 
SAVOY 1122 


Banks. Eddie. Sugar diabetes; Rock-a-bye blues 


JOSIE 804 

Big Maybelle. New kind of mambo; Gabbin’ 
tues OKEH 7069 
Birdland All-Stars (Conte Candoli, Kenny 
Dorham, tp; Phil Woods, as; Al Cohn, ts; 
Hank Jones, p; John Simmons, b; Kenny 


Clarke, d; Manny Albam, Ernie Wilkins, arr.) 

A bit of the blues; Two pairs of aces; Minorin’ 

the blues; Phil ’er up; Roulete; Last lap 
VICTOR LPM 1327 


Hip boots; For kicks only; Ah, funky new 
baby: Birdland fantasy: Playboy: Conte’s 
condolences VICTOR LPM 1328 


Blanchard, Edgar (instr.; May Montrell, p). Mr. 
Bumps; Ricki-ticki-too 
SPECIALITY 585 
Boogaloo (and his Gallant Crew). Cops and 
robbers: Clothes line CREST 1030 
Bostic, Earl. Harlem Nocturne; I hear a 
rhapsody KING 4978 
Boyd, Eddie. Four leaf clover; Just a fool 
CHESS 1634 
Brock, Herbie (piano) Please be kind; Didi; Easy 
to love; There’s a small hotel; Pre:ude to a 
kiss; Born to be blue; Midnight sun; Too 
marvellous for words SAVOY MG 12066 
Brown, Charles. I'll always be in love with you; 
Soothe me ALADDIN 3339 
Confidential; Troub‘e blues ALADDIN 3342 
Brown, James. I won't plead no more; Connie- 
on-chon FEDERAL 12290 
Brown, Ruth. I still love you; Smooth operator 
ATLANTIC 1113 
Brubeck, Dave. Swing bells; Walkin’ line; In 
your own sweet way: Two-nart contention; 
Weep no more; The Duke; When I was young; 
One moment worth tears: The waltz 
COLUMBIA CL—878 
Buckner, Teddy (tp: William Woodman, Sr., tb: 
Joe Darensbourg, c and ss; Harvey Brooks, P: 
Arthur Edwards, b; Jesse Sailes, d). Sweet 
Georgia Brown; Chimes blues; Tailgate ramble: 
Tin roof blues; Chinatown, my Chinatown; 
That’s my home; How you gonna keep them 
down on the farm?; Bluin’ the blues 
DIXIELAND JUBILEE DJ 503 
Burrell, Kenny (g: Tommy Flanagan, p; Paul 
Chambers,. b; Kenny Clarke, d; Candido 
conga). This time the dream’s on me; Fugue 
‘n’ blues; Takeela: Weaver of dreams; Delilah; 
Rhythorama; Blues for Skeeter 
BLUE NOTE 1523 
Calloway, Cab. I'll be worthy of you; Music 
goes round and round AMPAR 9757 
Carroll, Joe (vcl; acc. Cleveland, Urbie Green, 
Hank Jones, Seldon Powell, Osie Johnson, 
etc.) Between the devil and the deep blue sea; 
Qu’est-que-ce; It don’t mean a thing; Route 
66; St. Louis blues; School days; Jump ditty; 
Jeepers creepers; Oo-sheo-bee-doo-bee; Lady be 
good; One is never too old to swing; Honey- 
suckle Rose EPIC LN 3272 
Carter, James. Wild hog; I’m falling for you 
TUXEDO 917 
Laura Lee; No use knocking 
CHESS 1638 
Cohn, Al (ts; Joe Newman, tp: strings; Albam, 
Burns, Wilkins, Cohn, arr.) That old feeling: 
Gone with the wind; Sweet and lovely; Soft 
as spring; I'll take romance; Azure-te; I'll 
te around; Swingin’ the blues; Troub‘e is a 
man; Honey blonde; Willow, weep for me: 
In a mellow tone VICTOR LPM 1207 
Cole, Cozy (d; Rex Stewart, tp; Tyree Glenn, 
tb; Coleman Hawkins, ts; Claude Hopkins, p: 
Billy Bauer, g; Arvell Shaw, b.) Caravan: 
Sweethearts on parade; My blue heaven; Organ 
grinder’s swing; Honeysuckle Rose; Perdido; 
Jimmy McPartland (tp: Marian McPartland. 
p, Jimmy Raney, g; Trigger Alpert, b: Joe 
Morello, d;.): Stardust; I get along without 
you; Rockin’ chair; Georgia on my mind; New 
Orleans; Blue Orchids 
GRAND AWARD GA 33—334 


Charles, Bobby. 


Condon, Eddie (g: Wild Bill Davison, bak 
Cutty Cutshall, tb; Pee Wee . 


Butterfield, tp; 
Russe!l, Peanuts Hucko, c: 
Ralph Sutton, p; 
Wettling, d.) I’m gonna sit 
write myself a letter; I’ve got 
Duff Campbell’s revenge; 
much anymore; 
confessin’: 


Walter Page, b; 


Gene Schroeder, 
George 
right down and 
a crush on you: 


Don't get around 
Someday you'll be sorry; I’m 
Three-two-one blues; Since my best 
gal turend me down; Just friends; 


Sometimes 


I'm happy; I’ve found a new baby 


COL 


UMBIA CL 881 


Clayton, Pee Wee. The telephone is ringing: 


A frosty night 

Crowley, Sheryl. It ain’t to 
devotion 

Davis, Miles (tp; 
Jackson, vibes; Ray Bryant, 
b: Art Taylor, d.) Dr. 
Minor march; Changes 


Jackle: 


VEE—JAY 214 
play with; My 
FLASH 112 


Jackie McClean, as; Mit 


p; Percy Heath, 
Bitty Ditty: 
PRESTIGE 7034 


Davis, Wild Bill (organ; Floyd Smith, g; Joe 


Morris, d.) 


April; My funny Valentine; 
etc. 
Diddley Bo. Cops and robbers; 
special  & 


Take the A Train; 


Remember 
Autumn leaves; 
IMPERIAL 9010 
Down home 
HECKER 850 


Dorham, Kenny (tp: J. R. Monterose, ts; Dick 


Katz, p; Sam Jones, b; Arthur Edgehill, d.) 
The prophet; Blues elegante; DX; Don't 
explain; Tahaitian suite ABC—122 


Drum Suite, The (Osie Johnson, e 
Lamond, d; ftg.: Joe 


T. Sommers, Don 


Gus Johnson, 


Newman, Ernie Royal, Al Cohn, Urbie Green, 


Jimmy Cleveland, arr.; Ma 
Ernie Wilkins). Dancers on 


Chant of the witch doctors; 


valves; Cymbalisms; The oct 


VICTOR 
Duonree, Jack and Mr. Bear. L 


When I got married 
Elliott, Don and Cal Tiader. 
me: Minority; Tangerine; I w 
After you've gone; 
It’s you or no one; 


nny Albam and 
drums; Bristling: 
Skinning the 
opus 

LPM_ 1279 
onely road blues; 
GROOVE 0171 


Love me or leave 


ant to be happy; 


A Sunday kind of love; 
Take me out to the ball 
Darn that dream; 


game; Stranger in town, ¢ 
Jeepers creepers; Oh, look at me now, Where 
or when?; Mighty like a rose 

SAVOY MG—12054 


Ellington, Duke (at Newport) 
Jeep’s Blues; Dimuendo and C 


Festival Junction; 
“rescendo in bue 
UMBIA CL. 934 
Marty Paich. p. 

vibes, d; Red 


etc. COL 
Enevoldsen, Bobby (ts, tb, b; 
acc, oe, Larry Bunker, DP, 
Mitche'l, p, b; Howard Roberts, g; Don Heath, 


d.) Ding dong; The witch 
on a star; Swinger’s dream; 


long the tune; John’s jumble; 


Thinking of you; No time for 
it-all; Oh, look at me now; 


is dead; Swingin’ 
My ideal; How 
You're in love: 
love: Mr. Know- 
Bob’s boy 


LIBERTY LJH 6008 


Fitzgerald. Ella. All my life; 


My melancholy 


baby: Billie Holiday: Nice work if you can 


get it; I'll never be the same; 
Out of nowhere 


Prisoner of love: 


Lepa Horne: 


COLUMBIA CL 2531 


Foster, Frank (ts; 
tb: Frank Wess, ts, fl: Kenny 
Jones, 6b; Kenny Clarke, 
Excursion; Casa de 
Alternative; Serenata 


Garcia, Dick (g; Tony Scott, c; 


Henry Coker, 


Marcel; 
SAVOY MG 12078 


Benny Powell, 
Burrell, g; Eddie 
d.) Stop gap; 
Apron strings; 


Gene Quill, as; 


Terry Pollard, Bill Evans, p; Bill Anthony, 
Jerry Bruno, b; Frank Isola, Cami'le Morin, d.) 


Have you met Miss Jones?; 
Kimona my house; I don’t 
world on fire; The deacon; 


Savoy; Like someone in_ love; 


could happen to you; Ev'ry 


If I’m lucky; 
‘want to set the 
Stompin’ at the 
Potatoes; It 
night about this 


time DAWN DLP—1106 


Garner, Erroll. On the street 
Dreamy COL 


where you live: 
UMBIA 4—40766 


The wav you look sian Turquoise; Pavanne; 


Impressions; Confessin’: I 
Skylark; Summertime: 
and sentimental; I can’t give 
love 


Gayles, Billy. 
Gayten, Paul. Cow, 


Getz, Stan. 


under my skin; What’s new?; 


for words; You stepped out 


o'd flame; Long island sound; 
Crazy chords; The lady in red; 


Marcia; 
your troubles in dreams 


45 


No coming back: 


There’s a small hotel: 


may be wrong: 


Flamingo; Reverie: B!ue 


you anything but 
ATLANTIC 1227 
Do right, baby 


12282 


FEDERAL 


cow blues (instr.); True 


OKEH 7068 
I’ve got you 
Too marvellous 
of a dream; My 
Indian summer; 
Wrap 
PRESTIGE 7002 





~ a , Ms a 
Go-don, Stomp. Ride, 


superman, ride; Oh, tell 
me why 


. SAVOY 1504 
Graas, John. Minor call; Mozartesque; Le 
chasse; Friar tuck; Canon ball; Pick yourself 
up; Andante; Allegretto; Softly the horn blows: 
: Lighthouse 6/4 DECCA DL 8343 
Green, Benny. Sometimes I’m happy: Laura: 
Body and soul; Say, Jack; Onetrack: Groovin’ 
the blues; Travelin’ light; Hi-yo Silver 
PRESTIGE 7052 
(tb; Art Farmer, tp; Cliff Smalls, p; Addison 
Farmer, b; Philly Joe Jones, d.) My blue 
heaven; Skycoach; Cliff dweller; Let’s stretch: 
_Gone with the wind PRESTIGE 7041 
Guaraldi. Vince (n° Eddie Duran, g; Dean Reilly, 
b.) Diango; Fenwyck: Farfel; Never, never 
land: Chelsea bridge: Fascinatin’ rhythm; The 
lady’s in love with you; Sweet and lovely; 
Ossebucco; Three coins in a fountain; It’s 
delovely FANTASY 3—225 
Hemilton, Chico (d; Geo Duvivier, b.) Blues on 
the rocks: Street of drums: We’ll be together 


again: Skinned strings; Nuttye: Porch light; 
Broadway; Autumn: Landscape: Uganda: 
Lollypop PACIFIC JAZZ PJ—1220 


Hawkins. Screamin’ Jay. I put a spell on you: 
Little demon OKEH 7072 
Henry, Clarence. Ain't got no home: Troub'es, 
troubles ARGO 5259 
Hopkins, Linda. My loving baby: I can’t 
y FEDERAL 12281 
Howard, Lynn. Walkin’ after midnight: Red 
thunderbird ACCENT 1044 
Humes, Helen. New million dollar secret: Hard 
driving mama GENE NORMAN 105 
Hunter, Ivory Joe. Since I met you, baby; You 
can’t stop this rocking and rolling 
ATLANTIC i1ii 
Johnson, Ella (acc. Buddy Johnson orch.) That's 
what you gotta do; What a day 
MERCURY 70965 
Johnson, J. J. and Kai Winding (tb: Urbie 
Green, Alexander, Bert, Cleveland, Varsalone, 
Mitchell, tb.) Night in Tunisia; Piece for two 
tromboniums; Rise ‘n’ shine; All at once you 
love her; No moon at all; Surrey with the 
fringe on top; Peanut vendor; You're my thrill: 
Jeanne; Four n!us four; You don’t know what 
love is; The Continental 
COLUMBIA CL 892 
Jones, Joe. You done me wrong; When your 
hair has turned to silver HERALD 488 
Ju'ian, Don. Boogie woogie teenage; I am 
believer DOOTONE 405 
Kessel, Barney. Speak 'ow: Love is here to stay; 
On a slow boat to China: How long has this 
been going on?; My old flame; Jeepers creepers: 
Barney’s blues: Prelude to a kiss; A_ foggy 
day; You stepped out of a dream: I didn’t 
know what time it was: 64 bars on Wiltshire 
CONTEMPORAY C 3512 
King, BB. Bim bam; On my word of honor 
M 479 
Look at me; Grasshopper baby 
MERCURY 70969 
Laporta, John. Concertina for clarinet: Nightly 
vigil: Perdido; Trivlets, you say?: Small blue 
opus; Little fantasy; Absentee; Washday: En 
rapport; Lou’s tune; Fermé La Porta 
FANTASY 3—228 
Leadbelly. Rock Island Line; Take this hammer: 
fhe Red Cross store blues; I’m on my last 
go-round VICTOR EPA—818 
Lewis, George (c; Thos Jefferson, tp; Bob 
Thomas, tb; Alton Purnell, p; Alcide Pavageau, 
b; Joe Watkins, d.) Orig. Dixieland one-step; 
Four or five times: Struttin’ with some 


Knight, Marie. 


barbecue; Salty dog; That’s a-plenty; Move the 
body over; Don’t give up the ship; Didn’t he 
ramble; She’s cryin’ for me; Tishomingo blues 


CAVALIER 6004 
Heeby-jeebies; She’s got it 

SPECIALITY 584 

Part-time sweetheart; Where 

OKEH 7073 

Leave my money alone: 

EXCELLO 2092 


Little Richard. 


Lloyd ‘‘Fatman’’ 
you been? 

Lonesome Sundown. 
Lost without love 


Manne, Shelly (d: Andre Previn, p: Leroy 
Vinnegar, b.) Get me to the church on time: 
On the street where you live; I’ve grown 


accustomed to her face; Wouldn't it be lovely; 








RECENT AMERICAN RECORDS Why couldn't it be poor litt!e me?; Everybody This can’t be love; These foolish things 


continued loves my baby: Buddy’s habits; Chicago b ues Lifetime; Do nothing till you hear from me 
Mobile b!ues; Steady roll blues; Really a pain; RIVERSIDE RLP 12—214 
. , : —— ‘ * Hot mittens Williams, Geo. (arr. with Ernie Royal, Charlie 
AS zavo Sho ! ° yal, 
ae ee eee ee esdes : RIVERSIDE RLP 12—107 Shavers, Eddie Bert, Urbie Green, Al Cohn, 
CONTEMPORARY C 3527 Strand, Les (organ; Max Marsh, d.)_ I hear Hank Jones. etc.) But beautiful; You are so 
Me'le, Gil (ts, bs: Joe Cinde-e'la, g; Billy Phillips. muaic; A foggy day; My funny valentine; isn't beautiful; Oh, you beautiful doll; etc. 
b: Ed Thigpen, d iiteinn’ Tne works: it romantic: I cover the waterfront: How long VICTOR LPM 1205 
Bal’et time: Adventure swing; Dedicatory piece has this been going on; Fine and dandy; Willow Williams, Lew. Somethirg I said! Bob bop ba 
to the geo-physical wear of 1957; Mark one weep for me: Bidin’ my time; Yesterdays; doo bop IMPERIAL 5411 
PRESTIGE 7040 Dancing on the ceiling; Fascinatin oe Williamson, Sonny Boy. Keen it to yourse 
Midnighters, The. I'll be home some day; Come Strs D Pp FANTASY : ~231 The key CHECKER 47 
on and get it FEDERAL 12285 : reg os ev (to; Phil Sunkel. tp; Dick Hafer, Williamson, Stu (tn: Bill Holman, ts; Jimmy 
Miller, Walter. Standing on the highway; My And  ’ cent nik — Williams, p; Chuck Giuffre, bs; Ciaude Williamson, 1: Leroy 
lat cai’e METEOR | 5027 as oe. b: ag ee d.) Black bottom: Royal Vinnegar, b: Me! Lewis, d.) Pee Jay: Just 
Mingus, Charlie (b: Jackie McLean, as: J. R ane: Witat fected in’ a gigglin’; Sow goo friends: Darn that dream: Hungry child: Biz 
Monterose, ts: Mel Waldron, p: Willie Jones. Sanday Ye ds ing M. ed love?: Charleston; Red: Red Cross: Talk of that town: Oom’s 
d.) Pithecanthropus erectus; A foggy day; Sunday, Yesterdays, Moxahala: R.H.S tune: Rose bud BETHLEHEM BCP—5s 
Profile of Jackie: Love chant . ABC—PARAMOUNT ABC—118 Willis, Chuck. Juanita: Whatcha vonna do 
ATLANTIC 1237 Sutton, Ralph (Pp) Down home rag; Harlem ATLANTIC 112 
Moore, Rudy. Robbie doggie; I'll be home to a Regge Pe a ball blues; Black Winn, Bob. How it hurts me: Goin’ home 
see you tomorrow night FEDERAL 12280 : p; Cataract rag; Shoe shine boy, M S41 
: E Christopher Columbus; Hindustan: Vi lain; Frog IMPERIAL 541 
Monroe, Smiley. Paul Bunyan love: Wigwam “pies ae: Ch a et ees oe 
wigwop 5 VITA 131 The rc romatic PO a ore and _ beauty; Despite errors, Omissions and duplications, not 
Musso, Vido. Sing, sing. sing: Back street boog’e: ates tea “Ree 5 O 4 ae D- 4 a single complaint has been received about this 
Jersey bounce: Movin’ on; Ema'ine: Rockin’ with * thi ed Id pS owl as avin ask department during the who'e of the nast year 
time; Vido’s boogie: Sherry pink: On_ stage; Taylor Je oleae 7 akeena _ DAVIS 454 It could mean that the customers were satisfied 
Rollin’: Rock house blues: Russian lullaby fag at d a (instr), Are you ‘or that they were disinterested. But I, anyway. 
MODERN LMP. 1207 To — igo USguIse ECHOIC 7031 am well aware of the inadequacy of the infor- 
Nicho’s. Herbie (p; Al McKibbon, Teddy Kotick Se ee Sree ay aan ee ii ge at Algae that is td pgp Mag; Sos 
b: Mz ad é vip: ouse arty a , AK! 5 80 the iMcu'ty in getting sustaine serv.ce from 
Eg Colncnisinn: Pg hg Peo re on ae, peg cease “— Marie Knight. Up the American record companies. I cannot promise 
Terpsichore; Spinning song: Query; Wildflower or cad, the Lord is my Shepherd improvement next year, but IT can promise 
Hangover triangle; Mine Th DECCA 30084 changes. These may or may not be welcome, but, 
BLUE NOTE BLP 15!9 ne cg Lucky (ts; Oscar Pettiford, b: briefly, because of the twin pressures of time 
New Or'eams All Stars (George Girard, tp: Sam rag gg 2.) Tricrotism; Bo-bi my_ boy; and space, I intend to be more setective. The 
De Kemel, bugle: Jack Delaney, tb: Raymond Cle nd Ss vanity, OP meets LP; (ts: Jimmy coo;”’ quota, which constantly accounts for an 
Burke, c; Johnny St. Cyr, bjo and g.) That's “ — tb: Hank Jones, p: Oscar Pettiford, increasing proportion of the American output. 
a plenty: Tailgate ramb!e: I’m going home TOE rong Johnson, d.): Tom-kattin’; O.d will be drastically reduced. Devotees are recom- 
La vie en rose; Farewell blues; Old grey bonnet: a ee Neer Trans ation ‘ mended to subscribe to °"Down Beat” 
Christopher Columbus: The blues; Bugle call ABC—PARAMOUNT ABC—I1! ‘Metronome’ or “Jazz Today’. all of which 
rag: Basin Street b'ues: You rascal you: ts; Jimmy Hamilton, c; Billy Tay!or, p; Sidney appear dedicated to the interests of the so-called 
Strutting with some Barbecue - Gross, g: Oscar Pettiford, b; Osie Johnson, d.) ‘*modern’’ musician. Blues entries, on the other 
DIXIELAND JUBILEE DJ502 Tune for Tex: Where or when?; Mr. E—Z; hand, will continue to be made as generously 
Niehaus, Lennie. Thou swe!!: I wished on the Kamman’s a-comin’; Ever so easy as possibe for the purpose of further investiga- 
moon: Knee deep: Fond memories: Take it 5 : URANIA UJLP 1206 tion. Here hen is again imptored from 
from me: Belle of the ball: As long as I live; Tjader, Cal (vibes; Gerald Wiggins, p: Gene sympathetic American readers. Peop‘e like Joe 
I'll wind: Three of a kind: Ebow room Wright, b; Bill Douglas, d.) Battle hymn of Turner, Jimmy Rushing, T—Bone Waiker. 
CONTEMPORARY C—2524 the republic: It never entered by mind; A light Cousin Joe, Muddy Waters, Litt'e Walte-. 
Pell, Dave. My heart is a hobo; Like someone groove, Night we called it a day; Fancy Bea; Lightning Hopkins and John Lee Hooker are 
in love; It could happen to you; Suddenly it’s A fifth for Frank: For all we know; Miss known and appreciated, but all the new singers 
spring: It’s always you; What does it take? Wiggins: Our love is here to stay that are being recorded, particularly those ot 
Aren’t you glad you're you?; All this and FANTASY 3—227 the South, shou'd not be ignored. The voca 
heaven too: Just my luck: When is sometime? Ward Singers, The Famous. Great is the Lord trios, quartet and quintets became so numerous 
Imagination; Humpty dumpty heart He knows SAVOY 4076 that we had to drop most of them, but some 
KAPP KI 1034 Washington, Dinah. Relax Max: The kissing of the voices, like Jimmy Ricks or the lead with 
Perkins, Bill (ts: ftg. Carl Fontana and Stu way home MERCURY 70968 the Midnighters, are surely less peripheral than 
Williamson). Song of the islands: One hundred Waters, Larry. | wonder, wonder: Wish I didn’t the novelties of the “‘cool’’. Advice from. those 
vears from today: Zing zang: Let me see: For love you so DIG 121 with listening experience on which to include 
dancers only: Mande! ballad: As they revelled Watkins, Juius (Fr. horn: Charl’'e Rouse, ts: will be greatly appreciated. Details of jazz o: 
When you're smiling Gi'ldo Mahones, p; Paul Chambers, Oscar blues on obscure local labels is always weicome 
PACIFIC JAZZ PJ—1221 Pettiford, b: Ron Jefferson, d.) Town and Finally, he!p is required in obtaining complet 
Perkins. Bill and John Lewis (’*Grand country: When the blues come on: Blue modes: Information on LPs under such labels as Imperia! 
Encounter’’!') Love me or leave me: I can’t You are too beautiful; So far: Idle evening King, Zephyr and Tampa, for it is often more 
get started Easy living Two degrees East Garden delights: Strange tale: Two songs relevant to our purpose, and more valuable, than 
three degrees West: Skyiark: A'most like being DAWN DLP-—1108 that for records by such worthies as Chet Baker 
in love PACIFIC JAZZ PJ—1217 Weston, Randy (p: Cecil Payne, b Ahmed and John’ Graas The continuance of — the 
Pano Red. Woo-ce: You were mine for awhi'e Abdul-Malik, b: Wilbert Hogan, d.) The man department, even in its revised form, will depend 
GROOVE 0169 I love: Serenade in bue: JI can’t get started: on your he!p in 1957 
Pico Pete. Hot dog: Chicken litte JET 100 — 





Price, Sammy (op: Emmett Berry. tp: George 
Stevenson, tb: Herbie Hall, c: Pons Foster, b 
Fred Moore, d.) That’s a-nlenty: Fontaine- 
bleau boogie New shoes blues Tiger rag 
Jammin’ in a cellar: Royal Garden blues 
Shorty needs a mademoisel!e: Boogie A Bomb 
My lonesome heart: The Saints 

JAZZTONE J—1236 

Prima, Louis and Sam Butern. Banana sp it for 

mv baby: Five months. two weeks, two days 


VICTOR 3566 


Sazz Tkecords 
| off GUeweceec 


Pryor, Snooky. Judgement day: Someone to 
et VEE—JAY 215 a 
Qucen, Bee Bee. Yes siree: Wanna be loved Eo 
HULL 201€ 


E 

Reed, Lula. Three men; Sample man 

Rrwh Section, Th (Hank Jones >»: Barry ‘ 

aa et tae H a "b Orie — d.) . Including NEW ORLEANS 
bh 

* MAINSTREAM 

“ x CONTEMPORARY, etc. 
S 


In fact, all tastes expertly catered for. 


OUR POLICY 


Service and Satisfaction 
Alwaeyt..., 


Hal'elujah Mona's feeling lonely Out of 
braith: The legal nod: Poika dots and moon 
beams: Minor’s club: They look alike Do 
nothin’ tll you hear from me; Kookin’ in the 
kitchen; Walk, chicken, walk, with your 
picked bald to the bone Ruby my 
Koolin’ on the settee EPIC LN 3271 
Rollins, Sonay (ts: Clifford Brown, tp: Rich« 
Powell, p: George Morrow, b: Max Roach, d 
Va'se hot: Kiss and run: IJ feel a song comin 
on; Count your biessings: Rent-un house 
PRESTIGE LP 7038 
Shenk, Bud (ftg. Claude Williamson and Bob 
Cooper). When lights are low: That old devil 
moon The nearness of you: How long has 


this been going on: Tea for two, Lullaby of MAIL ORDER AND 
Bird-and Ring loves me: Moonlight in OVERSEAS SERVICE 


Vermont 
Smith, Tab. Fee! like Ligier 2 die. Yo 0 ‘ae € | 8 | 20, M A N Cc H EST E R ST. a 
; » 203 


Spanier, Muggsy. China boy: Bull frog blues LIVERPOOL ° TEL. CEN. 6488 9 


Friars point shuffle: Darktown strutters ball 
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ONE SWEET LETTER FROM YOU 


SANDY PLAYWEATHER 


Dear Sir, 

It was most heartening to see in the 
October issue of “J.J.” a long-awaited 
tribute to the genius of Sandy Brown and 
Al Fairweather. We in Edinburgh have 
never understood the London jazz pub- 
lic’s hankering for the trite Barber dit- 
ties and the shaky sounds of the Colyer 
band with two musicians of the calibre 
of Brown and Fairweather playing such 
wonderful jazz. 

As Guy L. Playfair says in his ex- 
cellent article, Brown probably no longer 
cares what the London public think of 
his music: but for him it must be a 
depressing thought at times to experience 
so little appreciation in comparison to 
the adulation accorded the Barber, 
Colyer, and Laurie groups. Such reliable 
critics as Max Jones and Albert Me 
Carthy have put on paper their praise for 
the Brown band’s work. and I also found 
on a recent visit to London that an 
amazingly large proportion of London 
iazZ musicians—of all styles—have a 
ovrofound admiration for Sandy and Al 
Fairweather. The average London jazz 
enthusiast, however. does not share these 
views. He calls himself a “jazz” enthu- 
siast but he seems quite disinclined to 
enthuse over the basic qualities of jazz 
which Sandy and Al, with their hotness. 
blueness, technical proficiency, control 
and tightness of vibrato, swing. origin- 
ality, and feeling, so masterfully demon- 
strate. 

I am glad, too, that Mr. Playfair quo- 
ted McCarthy on Brown’s blues plaving. 
To hear Sandy Brown playing the blues 
Is a jazz experience of the most intense 
satisfaction. 

Luckily, Sandy has never “pandered 
to the plebs”. In fact, if anything, his 
band, on recent hearings at any rate, 18 
going even further above the heads of 
London jazz fans. 

But why should Sandy worry about 
public anpeal? I hear Barber records 
outsell those of Louis himself in London. 
“Nuff said. 

ALASTAIR R. CLARK 
Edinburgh 
TUXEDO 
Dear Sir, 

In reply to Mr. C. W. Hunt (October 
issue), | have recently returned from a 
pilgrimage to New Orleans and tell him 
that most of the remnants of the Tuxedo 
Jazz Band continue to play at the “Pad- 
dock” on Bourbon Street, where it was 
in Celestin’s day. It is now called Bill 
Matthew's New Orleans Ragtime Band, 
and has’ Ernie Cagnoletti (trumpet), 
Albert Burbank (clarine:), Octave Crosby 





A MERRY CHRISTMAS TO 
RECORD BUYERS 
EVERYWHERE 
The London Jazz Club Record Shop 
82 High Street, St. John’s Wood 
London N.W.8 
(PRIrose 6725) 














(piano), Richard McLean (bass), Freddie 
Kohlman (drums) and Matthews (trom- 
bone). 

I teo have a question which I hope 
someone can answer—-what happened to 
Joe Smith and Cholly Green who did so 
much good work with Bessie Smith ? 

DAVID JACKSON 
London W.5. 


CIRCUMLOCUTIONARY 
Dear Sir, 

Reading through Guy L. Playfair’s 
entertaining and enjoyable article, one 
cannot help finding distinct traces of that 
endemic condition in British traditional 
iazz circles, the latest variant of which 
is Lytteltonic Brownphobia. 

This is a curiously ambivalent condi- 
tion. It rests on the acceptance of a 
tradition whilst at the same time trying 
to negate it, or, conversely, a restless 
seeking after the new (which comes to 
be identified with the creative) whilst at 
the same time succumbing to the lure of 
the past. It has strong symbolistic tend- 
encies, which induce the anotheosis of 
people such as Louis Armstrong and 
Sidney Bechet. This tendency to apotheo- 
size is counter-balanced by strong apos- 
tatic tendencies towards other jazzmen. 

The best treatment is a strong dose of 
historical geographical and sociological 
data relating to jazz, but when these are 
administered the patient is inclined to 
run off to his gramophone screaming 
“Play records Play them again and 
again, understand them, digest them, 
think about them...” 

JOHN REDDIHOUGH 
W.4 


COOL TALK 


Dear Sir, 

For one who is so universally admired. 
Panassié strikes me as not possessing a 
clue when it comes to cool jazz. He talks 
about modern jazz fans walking on their 
heads when he is himself guilty of talk- 
ing through the top of his. Here are a 
few points which, to say the least, | do 
not agree with. 

He states that cool men cannot be 
powerful. He must have got this idea 
from somewhere but it is hard to see its 
origin. | suppose he nuts Gerry Mull 
gan in this class, also placing him in the 
‘thin and weak tone’ class.  Panassié 
could not be more wrong. As everyone 
who takes pleasure in this Mulliganesque 
sound knows, Gerry is most forceful and 
plays with a big, swinging round tone 
te certainly doesn’t play ‘country music’ 

But this is only one case which comes 
to mind. The cool men do play, I am 
sure, for their own amusement and for 
that of their listeners. 

More to the point, the cool jazz ts 
here to stay, no matter what any biased 
critic may sav. We have our own choice 
in the jazz field. There is no reason to 
mow down our neighbour's field 

I think Mr. Panassié should settle 
down and continue his endless studies of 
Armstrong et al. 

G. IRELAND 
Plymouth 
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LUGGAGE IN ADVANCE 

Year Sir. 

With regard to the July issue of J.J.. 
where S.B. Holliday took the mickey 
out of Stan Kenton’s triangle player. 
what does he think of the Knocky Par- 
ker LP (London) which features—wait 
for it— a suitcase player! 

Imagine it! Gone suitcases, cool suit- 
cases, wailing suitcases etc.! 

Man, we moderns are really behind 
the times. Here we are playing ancient 
old things like triangles, whilst the ‘trads” 
are way ahead, experimenting with suit- 
cases. 

Gone are the good old days of 
J.A.P.T. concerts featuring ‘fourteen 
wailing triangulists swinging out against 
a background of oboes and harps, riff- 
ing like fun”. Now we have to tolerate 
those progressive ‘trad’ suitcase men 
playing fugues against a chorus of buc- 
kets in F, three tuneable bedsteads and 
a silver-plated porcelain barometer 

Thank goodness there are still a few 
good swinging French horn, oboe. harp 
and flute players left. Long live John. 
Coop, Corky and Sam! 

Forward Mr. Granz! Down with L and 
P. Panassie etc! 

Yours till the Saints Go Marching In 

J. KENDRICK 


19 Emerson Road Coventry 


MISU NDERSTROOD 
Deat Sirs: 

| was very interested in your review of 
the record by Dick Wellstrood Who is 
Dick Wellstrood? Such an odd name as 
his must have a very Interesting etymo- 
logy: Could it be Frisian? Perhaps it ts 
a pseudonym. One is led to tavour the 
latter theory, in recognition of a possibly 
existing atlernate preterit of the verb 
“stride”, ie. “strood”, This would be 
analogous to “swag” from = “swing” 
Hence Wellstrood becomes Well-strode 
Surely this is more than coincidental, to 
have a “stride piano” record played by a 
Dick Well-strode! 

Come, come, Mr. S. T., we are not 
naive. Unmask this Wellstrode tor the 
cognominal farceur that he 1s! 

R M Wellstood. 
New York. U. S. A 


THE SEASON’S GREETINGS 
from 
Eric Silk & His Southern Jazz Band 
and The Southern Jazz Club 
Managel 
8 Otlev Drive, lLlford, Essex 
(VALentine 7266) 











DISCOMANIA—cont. from page 44. 


by Orin Blackstone. I can add these 
“take” numbers, however: 
MY JOSEPHINE: W142015-2: this has 
a vocal by Charles Gills. 
STATION CALIS: W142016-2: 
was also issued. 
WHEN I'M WITH YOU: W145018-3. 
ITS JAM UP: W145019-2. 
Incidentally, the name of his _ bass 
player on his Deluxe (1947) and Roger 
Wolfe (1950) sessions is Ricard (NOT 
Richard) Alexis. I had the pleasure of 
hearing Celestin’s band in New Orleans 
in 1949; while not a great hot trumpeter 
like so many other New Orleanians, (his 
tone reminded me more of Henry Busse 
than anyone else), his personality and 
enthusiasm were powerful, and it was 
easy to understand his tremendous popu- 
larity in New Orleans, probably more 
than any other Negro leader enjoyed, 
over sO many years. 


59. BARREL HOUSE FIVE. 

The QRS and Paramount records un- 
der this name are listed on page 121 of 
JD, under Jimmy Blythe, with the erron- 
eous personnel of Natty Dominique (tp), 
Jimmy O'Bryant (cl), Blythe (p), Jasper 
Taylor (wb), and Clarence Williams 
(vocal on one side). Aurally, these are 
not Dominique-O’Bryant items at all, 
and were not recorded in Chicago where 
Dominique and O’Bryant were presum- 
ably located. These are Clarence Williams 
recordings, recorded in Gennett’s Long 
Island City (New York) studios about 
Dec. 1928 or Jan. 1929. I have played 
2 titles (Para. 12875) for Clarence 
Williams. who identified Ed Allen, cor- 
net: Arville Harris, clarinet and alto sax; 
himself. piano; Jasper Taylor or Floyd 
Casey. washboard. My ear agrees with 
this entirely 


take-1 


LIGHTLY & POLITELY—cont. from 
page 38. 

so many good records ?” is a question we 
find hard to answer). Ernie Royal, whose 
progressions are musical rather than just 
eccentricaliy far out, does better and 
sounds to advantage with a mute on 
“Trick or Treat”. Joe Wilder has a 
lovely tone and more lyrical ideas, but 
it is a shame to find him in this com- 
pany. “Market Street” has a Basic- style 
ensemble, but Johnny Mandel’s “Dot's 
What” is the swinginest. “Speedway” is 
abominable and the sickly ballad medley 
enough to make any jazz lover weep. 
These poor, sad, young men all feel the 
same way — very, very stuffy. An 
interesting commentary on their lack of 
individuality was provided when 
Leonard Feather played ““Dot’s What” to 
Conte Candoli in one of his blindfold 
tests (typically headed “Trumpeter Puts 
Down Dixie Discs”). Candoli tentatively 
suggested there might be two soloists, 
whereas in fact there were four. An 
undeniable pulsation proceeds from 
Hank’s piano, but on this date he ought 
surely to have played with more drive 
and dynamic vitality. Klook is no 
bargain here either. 


“Wilder ‘n’ Wilder” is a ridiculously 
inappropriate title for a disappointing 
collection by trumpeter Joe Wilder 
(London LTZ-C15027). “Beautiful ballad 
interpretations” are again too much 
to the fore, but on “Six Bit Blues” he 
surprisingly elects to growl. The solo 
opens well, with some ferocity and bite, 
but it becomes increasingly self-conscious 
and insecure as it progresses. Hank’s 
piano is acceptable enough here and 
Wendell Marshall's bass, beautifully 
recorded, is outstanding. He swings, but 
Klook steadfastly refuses to provide any 


lift at all. The notes talk of the 
musicians as strolling ‘“‘casually” through 
this number. The way we hear it, the 
adverb may well be applied to Klook s 
drumming, but you may think “disin- 
terested” more accurate. Of course, 
Wilder is a sound musician’ with 
admirable techniaue, but much of what 
he plays here is stiffly boring from a 
jazz point of view. 

Some kind of nadir is reached by the 
strolling players in “You Leave Me 
Breathless’ on LTZ-C15026. Master 
Wess the flutist is at it again and the 
opening chorus sounds like avant-garde 
music for Victorians, and very precious. 
Only Milt Jackson exhibits any kind of 
abandon and jazz spirit. This set is 
called “Opus de Jazz’, and the “modern- 
ists” have a flair for pretentious and/or. 
cheaply witty titles. The three “opuses’ 
are all basically blues, and two are by 
that gifted composer and session super- 
visor, Ozzie Cadena. “Opus Pocus” 
(ha ha) is the best track, and not only 
because Wess, having presumably stuffed 
the flute in the right place, plays tenor. 
Basie’s Eddie Jones puts down a fine 
bass beat throughout the set and we must 
be fair and admit that on “Opus de 
Funk” Klook seems to be swinging. 
Maybe it’s just comparative, as we come 
to the end of a harrowing experience? 
Perhaps he forgot himself for a moment? 
Never mind. Since we undertook this 
task we have learned that he has gone to 
Paris, and we are glad, because although 
they make a lot of records there, they 
don’t make so many as they do in New 
York. 


The recording of all these sessions is 
extremely good, so Rudy Van Gelder at 
least can get up and take a bow. 


STANLEY DANCE 





For Your Jazz Library 


BACK ISSUES 
Selections of back issues (1950-1951) are 
available at the following bargain prices: 
@ for 6/6; or 3 for 3/6. Post Free 
THE MUSIC OF 
THOMAS “FATS” WALLER 
Price 2/9 — post free. 
SHEET MUSIC— 
Famous JELLY ROLL MORTON num- 
bers—Big Fat Ham. Mamie’s Blues. 


Winin’ Boy Blues. The Crave. The 
Naked Dance. Frog-I-More Rag. The 
Miserere. Sweet Substitute. Why? We 
are Elks. If You Knew. My Home ts in 


a Southern Town. 


AUSTRALIAN JAZZ QUARTERLY 
(Incorporating “Jazz Notes”) 

4 issues 9/-. Trial Copy 1/3—post free. 
JAZZ HOT—Edited by Chas. Delaunay. 
25/- per year. 

Trial Copy 2/- post free 

MA RAINEY 
Four colour picture on art paper. 
Price 1/- each. Post Free 
BULLETIN du HOT CLUB de FRANCE 
Fdited by HUGUES PANASSIE 
Price 1/6 per copy, Post Free. 
RECORD CHANGER—30/- per year. 
Back Issues 2/6 per Copv. post free. 
Vol. 14. No. 8. Now Ready 


PHOTOGRAPHS on art paper 
Louis Armstrong Josh White 
Baby Dodds — Duke _ Ellington 
Earl Hines 
10d. each plus 2d. postage 
3/4 for any four. Post Free 
THE NEEDLE. American magazine, 
articles, photos, etc. Copies for July, 
Sept. and Oct. 1944. Only 1/- per copy, 
post 3d. 


A BARGAIN in jazz reading. PICKUP 
magazine--many informative articles and 
discographies. 6d. per copy 3 copies for 
1/3. 





— Classified Advertisements — 


All classified advertisements must 

be prepaid and should arrive not 

later than the 10th of the month 
prior to publication 


Rate: 34. per word. Minimum 

5 Bold Type 6d. per word 
Photopen Correspondence Club. Caters 
for amateur photographers and camera 
users everywhere in the world. Ideal for 
both sexes who wish to correspond and 
exchange photos with other amateurs 
Send s.a.e. and 5d stamps for full details 
to Photopen (Z), March Street, Burnley 
Lancs 
100 TRADITIONAL 78s and LPs for 
sale. s.a.e. Freeman, 37, Greville Hall 
London, NW 6. Ring MAI 2560 or LAN 
2355 


“85 TRADITIONAL 78's and LP’s for 
sale. Several deletions, s.a.e. FREEMAN 
37, Greville Hall, London, N.W.6.”’ 


SOCIAL INTRODUCTIONS all ages 


everywhere. Recommended since 1943 
Testimonials and details free-—-FRIENDLY 
FOLK ASSOCIATION Upnorth St 


Brighton 


WANTED Will purchase LAUREI 
AND HARDY British Columbia 
DX370. Advise Price, Condition. J. HOL 

LAND, 186 KENT STREEFT BROOK 
LYN, NEW YORK 


Glenn Miller Discography—Revised Edi 
tion, 1956. Over 100 pages giving com 


plete details every record on which Miller 
ever played with own and other bands 
including A. E. F. Bard, 1925-—1944 
Complete, authoritative, up-to-date. Life 
story notes photographs Limited 
printing! 10/6d (by post 11/3d) 


Honorary Secretary, Miller Society 3, 
Great Percy Street, W.C.1 
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THE ASHLEY MARRIAGE BUREAU, 
10 Corporation St., Manchester, offers a 
personal service for your future happiness. 
Genuine introductions 

FRIENDSHIPS Pen, Personal, Life 
partners. Every district. All ages. Photo 
Service. Write for fascinating details and 
Brochure of actual photographs. Edna 
Hanson, Denton, Manchester. 
BRITISH FRIENDSHIP SOCIETY, 231 
Baker St., London, N.W.1 Founded 1940 
Members everywhere. Write for particulars. 
The Fabulous Phonograph By Roland 
Gelatt 22/- post free from HUDSON’S 
BOOKSHOP, Dept. B, 116, New Street 
Birmingham, 2 

A PIC TORIAL HISTORY OF JAZZ 
By Orrin Keepnews and Bill Grauer, Jr 
32/- post free from HUDSONS BOOK 
SHOP, Dept B, 116, New Street, 


Birmingham. 2 


JAZZ JOURNAL, THE COTTAGE, 27 
WILLOW VALE, LONDON, W.12 
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x, Je 
OOK P.S. Apologies to all those patient souls who are awaiting a new issue of the Swing Shop 
“Mag-List”. We are feeling very shame-faced about its even greater than usual delay but 
ed a substantial increase in business during the last year has been responsible. Every effort 
NV 12 will be made to produce one early in the New Year, so please bear with us a little longer. 
~ Thanks ! D.C, 
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CONTEMPORARY RECORDS 


OFFERS THE SOLUTION TO 
YOUR CHRISTMAS GIFT PROBLEM 


Give recordings by the following artists : 


LAURINDO ALMEIDA 
CLAIRE AUSTIN 
CHET BAKER 
SIDNEY BECHET 
EARL BOSTIC 
BOB BROOKMEYER 
BIG BILL BROONZY 
CLIFFORD BROWN 
DAVE BRUBECK 
TEDDY BUCKNER 
BUCK CLAYTON 
KEN COLYER 
HARRY EDISON 
FIREHOUSE FIVE 
STAN GETZ 
DIZZY GILLESPIE 
EDMOND HALL 
LIONEL HAMPTON 
COLEMAN HAWKINS 
EARL HINES 
ART HODES 
JOHNNY HODGES 
MILT JACKSON 
JAY JAY JOHNSON 
JONAH JONES 


VOGUE 


(13-115 FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3. 


BARNEY KESSEL 
LEE KONITZ 
GEORGE LEWIS 
CLAUDE LUTER 
MEZZ MEZZROW 
THELONIUS MONK 
JELLY ROLL MORTON 
GERRY MULLIGAN 
TURK MURPHY 
ALBERT NICOLAS 
LENNIE NIEHAUS 
KID ORY 
CHARLIE PARKER 
SAMMY PRICE 
MAX ROACH 
SHORTY ROGERS 
HOWARD RUMSEY 
BOB SCOBEY 
BUD SHANK 
GEORGE SHEARING 
ZOOT SIMMS 
MARTIAL SOLAL 
LUCKY THOMPSON 
LU WATTERS 
LESTER YOUNG etce., ete. 


RECORDS LTD 


Tel. : KNightsbridge 4256-7-8 
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